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SCHOOLS AGAIN—AND THE CLERGY 


N June last year His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of 

Westminster issued a statement on behalf of the Hierarchy, 
and sent it with a letter to the clergy of England and Wales. 
The letter explained that “the training and organizing of a 
representative body of Catholics in every parish, with a view to 
making known our disabilities and claims, in a matter of such 
urgent importance to our people and their children’, was to be 
given “‘zealous attention by the clergy”’. Last October a second 
statement was issued, proposing a permanent solution to the 
Catholic Schools Question. On this occasion the Cardinal wrote 
to say that “in the judgement of the Hierarchy, the present 
statement will be most useful to the clergy in the grave duty of 
arranging for trained deputations to interview every candidate 
at the forthcoming elections. We consider the matter to be one 
of the first importance and urge that preparatory action be 
begun at once by the clergy throughout the country”’. 

This urgent call from the Bishops will undoubtedly have 
met with an eager response from all the clergy, and by now 
much of the preliminary work envisaged by the Cardinal will 
have been achieved. At the conclusion of their October meeting 
the Hierarchy took an important step in setting up a co-ordinat- 
ing Action Committee for the purpose of collecting, co-ordinat- 
ing and distributing information which might be useful in the 
various stages of the election campaign. This Committee has 
suggested to the clergy, and to the Catholic societies actively 
interested in education, that the campaign should be worked 
out in three stages. In the first place, Catholics in each parish, 
by means of local meetings, discussion groups, lectures and so 
on, should be fully informed as to the Catholic grievances in 
general and the method by which the Hierarchy have proposed 
to solve this difficulty. The second stage would be the organizing 
of an information campaign among non-Catholicsin each parish 
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or locality. This could be done, in the first instance, through per- 
sonal contacts by informed Catholics who, in conversation or by 
the distribution of appropriate literature, would endeavour to 
win the sympathy of their neighbours for the Catholic case. At 
this stage interparochial and public meetings might usefully be 
arranged. Preparations are being made, for example, for a mass 
meeting to take place in the Albert Hall, London, on go January. 
Similar meetings throughout the country could be linked up 
with the one thus planned. 

The final stage would come with the interviewing of Parlia- 
mentary candidates. It is suggested that the interview should be 
a formal affair, organized for the parishes in the constituency, 
that the candidates should be asked to attend, and that the 
questions framed by the Hierarchy should be put to them. It is 
most important, of course, that the Catholic representatives 
should not allow themselves to be put off by sympathetic utter- 
ances or vague promises of support, but that they should obtain, 
if possible, in writing, clear and direct answers to the questions 
thus formulated. 

It may be worth while to clarify a number of points raised 
by the Hierarchy’s statement, and also to meet objections which 
may be raised against the proposed solution to our difficulties. 

It will be recognized by the clergy that the Hierarchy’s 
solution follows fairly closely the lines laid down in the Scottish 
settlement of 1918. There is, however, one important difference. 
In the Scottish settlement the managers of Catholic schools were 
empowered either to transfer their schools by sale or to lease 
them to the local authorities. In the solution proposed by the 
Bishops no mention is made of transfer by sale. It is suggested 
that the managers be empowered to lease their schools to the 
local authority at an agreed nominal rent. Two reasons can be 
advanced in favour of this suggestion. In the first place, as a 
matter of general policy and in view of the financial crisis at the 
present time, it would have been unwise to ask the Government, 
or the local authorities, to expend millions of pounds on the pur- 
chase of the Catholic schools. The country could not, and would 
not, sanction such a heavy outlay at a moment when economies 
are being more and more urgently called for. In the second 
place—and from the Catholic point of view this is most import- 
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ant—leasing the schools to the authorities means that the 
managers reserve ownership of the property. One of the most 
serious criticisms levelled against the Scottish settlement was 
that it depends entirely on a decision of Parliament, which 
might be rescinded by the decision of a later Administration. It 
is true, as Mr Colm Brogan has written, that the very inertia of 
routine has become, in thirty years, something like a guarantee 
of the stability of the settlement in Scotland; still, there is an 
obvious risk in surrendering property on such a big scale. The 
Hierarchy’s proposal, as it stands, would mean only a small nom- 
inal rent for each Catholic school leased to the local authorities. 

The way in which the proposed solution will affect new 
schools is not perhaps quite so obvious. At the moment, under 
the arrangements sanctioned by the Education Acts of 1944, 
1946 and 1948, the cost of building a new school must be met by 
the promoters of the school. If the school is in substitution for a 
school which has been, or is to be, discontinued, half the cost of 
the new school will be recoverable by grant from the Ministry. 
Broadly speaking, this is also true for schools transferred to new 
sites. If the new school is built for the purpose of accommodating 
pupils who hitherto have been accommodated in unreorganized 
all-age elementary schools, the procedure which enables the 
promoters to recover part of the costs is slightly different. If the 
Minister is satisfied that the establishment of the school is 
wholly, or partly, due to the need of providing education for a 
substantial number of these “‘displaced pupils”’, he may decide 
what amount of the cost of construction of the new school is 
attributable to this provision, and may pay to the managers or 
governors of the school a grant not exceeding one half of the 
costs thus decided. The proposal made by the Hierarchy en- 
visages the building of the schools by the promoters and the con- 
tinuation of such grants as may be payable under the existing 
arrangements. The promoters of the school would therefore be 
expected to raise—presumably by borrowing—at least as much 
as half the cost of the school. Indeed, if the school were ‘“‘brand 
new” and made no provision for “displaced pupils” the pro- 
moters would be required to raise the total cost. The Hierarchy 
suggests, however, that repayment of the loan should not be 
undertaken by the promoters themselves, but that the annual 
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amount of repayment of the loan, and its interest charges, 
should be made part of the rent which the local authority will be 
asked to pay. A similar arrangement would be made to meet the 
cost of extending the accommodation in existing schools, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the Development Plan for each area. 

This proposal has met with a good deal of criticism from 
different sources. It has been said that it is a subtle way of sad- 
dling local authorities with the burden of our debts. In one way, 
of course, this is true, but we must insist that we consider these 
debts to be unjust if laid upon the Catholic community. They 
are, in justice, a responsibility of the local authority, or of the 
Government, in view of the fact that the payment of them is 
made out of the money contributed by Catholic taxpayers and 
ratepayers.} 

From the political side, it has been urged that the Hier- 
archy’s proposal is unacceptable in view of the financial crisis 
and the extra burden which it lays on public funds. Examina- 
tion of the proposal, however, would lead to the conclusion that 
it is a most moderate suggestion for meeting the expenses in- 
volved in building, or extending, Catholic schools. The rate of 
building will be regulated, in the first instance, by the Govern- 
ment. Hence: 

(2) Ifno building can take place, no extra burden is laid on 
public funds. 

(6) In no case will large sums be asked for by way of capital 
grant. The cost will be spread over a large number of years. The 
term of payment may be either the usual thirty or forty years, as 
is the case with loans made to local authorities through the 


1 The Ministry of Education’s estimates for 1949-50 are given as £273,000,000. 
This money is contributed by taxpayers and ratepayers. Catholics form about 
10 per cent of the population of the country (the official percentage in the armed 
forces during the war was slightly higher). It is not unfair to reckon that Catholics, 
as ordinary citizens, contribute about £27,000,000 to the cost of education. It may 
be argued that go per cent of this contribution is expended in the maintenance of 
Catholic schools, including, of course, the payment of teachers. But the remaining 
10 per cent—a matter of about £2,700,000, which might well be considered the 
contribution of Catholics as taxpayers to the cost of building Catholic schools—is 
not, in fact, used for this purpose. It may thus be argued that Catholics contribute 
about £2,700,000 to the cost of education for which they get no return. In addition 
to this, Catholics are now asked to contribute, from private resources, a sum of 
about £50,000,000. If this amount is borrowed and repayments are spread over 
thirty years, the annual repayment charge, which will fall to the Catholic body, 
will be about £2,500,000. It is obvious that Catholic are being asked to pay twice 
over for the building of their schools. 
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Public Works Loans Board, or may be longer and related to the 
length of the lease of the school. 

(c) Payment from public funds will be linked to the actual 
building. The Hierarchy might have proposed, as an alterna- 
tive arrangement, the leasing of the Catholic schools at a rental 
worked out at so much per place, e.g. if it had been suggested 
that the Catholic schools should be rented at £1 per place a 
sum of approximately £400,000 would have been payable from 
public funds each year, irrespective of the state of the building 
programme. This would have provided the Hierarchy with a 
substantial capital sum to meet the costs of new buildings, as 
and when they were allowed. It would have been, however, a 
more burdensome arrangement for the Exchequer than the 
present proposals, which involve no immediate public expen- 
diture, and relate any future expenditure to the actual provision 
achieved in a regulated building programme. 

A last objection on this score is that the Hierarchy propose 
to allow the Government to pay for new schools while the Catholic 
managers will preserve full ownership. In answer to this, it is 
pointed out that the managers will continue to use the school 
for the purpose for which it was built, and that, in the unlikely 
event of a Catholic school being closed, there are already pro- 
visions in Section 14 of the Act for the financial adjustments 
which would meet the fair claims of both the managers and the 
local authority. 

From the Catholic side a most serious objection made to the 
Hierarchy’s proposal is that it sacrifices a position which we 
have consistently fought for since 1870. The appointment of 
teachers has always been in the hands of the Catholic managers 
and it is now proposed to leave it to the local authorities. A dis- 
tinction may be made here between the schools normally staffed 
by lay teachers and the schools conducted, or staffed, by mem- 
bers of religious communities. In the first case, the main reason 
for preserving the right of appointment in the hands of the 
managers was to make sure that the teachers in the school were 
practising Catholics and could communicate, through personal 
teaching, example and influence, that love of the Faith and its 
practice which are among the most important aims of Catholic 
education. The proposal made by the Bishops, following the 
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lines which have worked successfully in Scotland, safeguards 
this position and assures to the Catholic schools their full com- 
plement of Catholic teachers. In the case of schools staffed by 
nuns, or brothers, or priests, the question is really that of choos- 
ing between different types of Catholic teachers. Clearly it 
would be most important for a religious order to have some 
guarantee that, when a sister and a lay teacher were applicants 
for a post on the staff of a school conducted by the order, the 
appointment of the member of the order would be assured. It 
seems that this assurance could be achieved without serious 
difficulty. The matter was discussed by the Bishops and the 
Board of Education in 1943 and a formula such as the following 
was proposed to meet this particular point : “Regard being had 
to the method by which the school was conducted hitherto.” A 
similar formula could certainly be devised to meet the difficulty 
which arises under the Hierarchy’s present proposals. 

Perhaps the biggest obstacle to the success of any Catholic 
campaign for financial justice in this question of the schools 
arises from the sheer ignorance of the average citizen and voter 
with regard to the Catholic position. One hears frequently of 
instances in which members of the staff in the education offices 
of the local authority, County Councils, and members of educa- 
tion committees, and even in some cases the representative 
managers of Catholic schools, are unaware of the fact that the 
majority of the Catholic schools in this country were not built 
out of public funds, but through the heavy, and, at times, 
heartbreaking collection of money, often in small quantities (in 
fact “‘the pennies of the poor’’), made by the indefatigable and 
zealous parish priests of former generations. 

It may be true, as the Ministry of Education has pointed 
out, that the £50,000,000 or £60,000,000, which the Hierarchy 
have given as their estimate of the burden falling on the Catholic 
body, is slightly exaggerated. On the other hand, the actual 
figures of estimates prepared in different parts of the country 
suggest that the overstatement is relatively small. The Dur- 
ham County Council, for example, went to considerable trouble 
to prepare an estimate of the managers’ proportion of the cost 
of the Catholic schools appearing in their Development Plan. 
This total comes to £2,388,558 1os. and the accommodation 
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1s envisaged in the plan was intended to provide for approximately 
1 23,745 Catholic children. It is not unfair to say that the pro- 
Yy vision for approximately 400,000 would reach a total liability 
3 for the managers of about £40,000,000. 

it It has been said that we shall obtain nothing from either 
e party in the forthcoming general election, and indeed the head- 
s quarters of the two principal parties have rejected the proposal 
e made by the Hierarchy. It may be well, however, to look at 
t this question from a broader point of view. In the first place, the 


s proposal made by the Bishops is a landmark in the history of 
negotiations between the Catholic body and the Government on 
the education question. It has often been the fate of Catholics 
to be confronted with an already agreed proposal satisfactory 
to the “‘other interests”? concerned with education, or even to be 
faced with what amounts to a fait accompli. In consequence 
Catholics have seemed to be obstructionists, opposed to the edu- . 
cational ‘‘progress” which the provisions of education acts are 
assumed to advance. Now, for the first time in the history of 
these negotiations, the Hierarchy have come forward with a 
positive, constructive and sound educational proposal which 
; may solve a long-standing difficulty and put an end to all those 
. administrative complications and sources of friction which arose 
under the dual system. 
In the second place the Hierarchy are making a proposal 
which will enable public funds to be used, as they should be 
| used, in financing what is admitted by experts to be sound edu- 
: cational practice. Modern educational psychology and theory 
recognize the important part played both by the teacher and by 
environment in achieving that “integration of personality” 
which is considered to be one of the most important aims of 
education. The following passages from such an important 
document as the Norwood Report underline this point: 


Ss Pr omit SD 
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In the same way the phrases “the balance of the curriculum” 
and “breadth of curriculum” and “all-round curriculum” seem 
to be misleading and indeed to have misled. The phrase “the 
balance of curriculum” throws the emphasis in the wrong place ; 
subjects are not in themselves complementary or antithetic or 
even antidotic to one another, as they sometimes seem to be re- 
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garded; a broad curriculum is not necessarily one in which a 
large number of subjects is carried continuously through succes- 
sive forms; nor, we suspect, is the all-round pupil as common as 
is often assumed when curricula are under construction. To say 
that a pupil who gives much time to Natural Science should also 
give some time to English does not mean that of itself Natural 
Science needs an antidote in the shape of English ; but that on the 
whole, and only on the whole, the scientific interests of pupils, if 
wrongly guided, attract their attention away from general read- 
ing and from standards of clear and easy expression. The curricu- 
lum cannot be balanced by opposing, say, Art or Music to the 
study of Languages or Mathematics. A broad education might 
be based upon very few subjects handled by a teacher with 
breadth of outlook. We labour this point because we feel that we 
are here dealing not merely with a kind of shorthand employed 
for brevity’s sake by those who are engaged in teaching, but 
with something which has gone deeper, namely a tendency to 
regard subjects as having claims in their own right both abso- 
lutely and in relation to others without real regard for the su- 
preme consideration, which is the special needs and special apti- 
tudes and abilities of the pupils themselves. In the same way we 
think it difficult to find any principle of what is called integrating 
the curriculum if it is to take place round a subject or a group of 
subjects, still less a single idea, as, for example, leisure or self- 
expression or activity or citizenship. If anything is to be inte- 
grated, it is not the curriculum that must be integrated, but the 
personality of the child; and this can be brought about, not by 
adjustment of subjects as such, but by the realization of his pur- 
pose as a human being, which in turn can be brought about only 
by contact with minds conscious of a purpose for him. Only the 
teacher can make a unity of a child’s education by promoting 
the unity of his personality in terms of purpose. 





The Norwood Committee also wrote, with reference to ideals of 
character: 





We take it for granted that it is part of the function of a school 
to set before its pupils ideals of character and of conduct, indi- 
vidual and social, and to provide through its own manifold ac- 
tivities means of realizing in some measure and in varied ways 
the aspirations which in the last resort constitute the justification 
of these activities and furnish their motive power. Again we con- 
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sider such matters to be the concern of all engaged in the work 
of the school, and to penetrate every department of its activities, 
whether inside the classroom or outside it. The outlook and the 
behaviour of the pupil, his standards and habits of judgement 
whether as an individual, as a member of the school community 
and later as a citizen, depend to great extent upon the nature of 
the influences which bear upon him at school ; such influences are 
often most powerful when least consciously exerted. Growth in 
ideals takes place best in an environment in which those ideals 
find embodiment in everyday life, and to that spiritual environ- 
ment every teacher can make his contribution. 

For the fashioning of such an environment many teachers 
will wish to provide a religious sanction and for that reason many 
will wish to take part in religious instruction. In a later chapter 
we draw a distinction between religious education and religious 
instruction and treat of both more fully ; the point which we wish 
to make at this stage is that an environment which will foster the 
growth of ideals, spiritual, moral, aesthetic and intellectual, 
whether consciously rooted in a religious sanction or not, cannot 
be fully created without the contribution of each teacher who 
shares the daily life of the school community.4 


It is suggested that these quotations should be made the basis 
of a line of argument which will justify, in the eye of the true 
educationalist, whether Christian or not, the Catholic concep- 
tion of education, and the contention that the Catholic child 
from a Catholic home should be educated by Catholic teachers 
in a Catholic school. 

In the third place, the Hierarchy’s proposal comes at a mo- 
ment when it can be used effectively to influence the opinion of 
the country. A general election provides an occasion for the 
spreading of ideas among the population and among the candi- 
dates for Parliament in a way which is unique. At no other time 
are members of Parliament (or prospective members) obliged to 
take into consideration, or to show such interest in, the opinions 
of their constituents. If there are sufficient constituents of the 

1 Curriculum and Examination in Secondary Schools, pp. 60-1 and 67. (His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, price 1s. 6d.) The extracts have been quoted in full as 
they may provide useful material for developing the argument that on purely 
“educational” lines, quite apart from the religious content of the teaching, the 


Catholic system deserves the support of all who are interested in the proper up- 
bringing of children. 
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same opinion they can influence considerably the attitude of 
mind and even the voting of their Member of Parliament. It 
must, therefore, be the purpose of all the parochial organiza- 
tions, established in answer to the Cardinal’s direction, to influ- 
ence as many voters as possible in each constituency. The clergy 
will not be able directly to do very much; the main agents in 
propagating the Catholic programme will be the lay men and 
women who have been thoroughly instructed themselves and 
who, in conversations, in their clubs, pubs, tea-parties, and shop- 
ping queues, will make sure that their neighbours and acquaint- 
ances understand that Catholics are getting a “raw deal” on 
the education issue, and are deeply incensed as citizens by the 
fact that they are expected to pay twice over for the building of 
their schools. Public opinion, which Sir Robert Peel described 

more than a hundred years ago as “that great compound of 
folly, weakness, prejudice, wrong feeling, right feeling, obstinacy 

and newspaper paragraphs”, can be shaped by determined 

people who are prepared to take the necessary trouble. Gladstone 

once suggested, and his opinion was echoed at a later date by 

Sir Stanley Baldwin, that by systematic pressure, public opinion 
on a political issue could be changed in the course of two years. 

It must be the aim of the Catholic body to continue persistently 
this pressure on public opinion until it is sufficiently changed to 
give positive support to the proposals made by the Bishops for 
the just settlement of the education question. 

It is true that, in view of the financial crisis, little help may 
come to us during the lifetime of the next Parliament. In that 
case the positive proposals, modified, if necessary, in the light of 
experience, will again come forward at the next general elec- 
tion. Through the organization undertaken by the clergy, and 
the propaganda carried out by the laity, it should be our pur- 
pose to make sure that no Member of Parliament shall be elec- 
ted now, or in the future, without having a very clear idea of 
what our grievances are, and of the lines on which it is proposed 
they could be remedied. 





% GEORGE ANDREW, 
Bishop of Tigia 
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THE MAN IN THE LAND OF UZ 
Anp OTHER: POEMS 


HE difficulty about translating a poem is that one has to 

write another poem. And the Old Testament from Job to 
Malachias, the Kethuvim or Spiritual Writings and the Prophets 
are nearly all poetry. These books, together with the later his- 
torical books of Machabees at the end, have just appeared in 
Monsignor Knox’s version, forming the second volume of the 
Old Testament and thus completing the great trilogy, the first 
of which to appear was the re-edition at the end of 1948 of the 
New Testament (the “Library Edition”), to be followed on 
16 May of the year 1949 by Volume I of the Old Testament 
and finally on 21 October by Volume II. So the great work is 
done—‘‘nine years’ hard’’, as the translator himself has said— 
and the three noble volumes remain as a permanent memorial 
to an outstanding achievement. 

The present article is intended as a sequel to the one devoted 
to the first volume of the Old Testament in last June’s issue of 
the present journal. It will not therefore be necessary to speak at 
very great length of the purpose and function of Mgr Knox’s 
translation. Be it said at once that it does not set out to be a 
word-for-word or literal translation, as did the Vulgate and in 
its turn the Douay. These versions aim at providing the Hebrew 
word-pattern with Latin or English words standing in the places 
of the Hebrew words. The result is not classical Latin or current 
English, but the ecclesiastical Latin or biblical English that 
grew out of the precise process of substitution of the Hebrew. 
Poetry is always more idiomatic than prose, that is, its word- 
patterns are more closely bound up with the modes of expres- 
sion of its own language, so that the process of word-substitu- 
tion in translating poetry results in a diction that is still further 
removed from the idiom of the new language than would be the 
case with prose. Thus a word-for-word translation of a Hebrew 
psalm or prophecy is further removed from normal Latin or 
English poetic diction than is a similar translation of a piece of 
Hebrew history. Let us not, however, fail to add that these 
literal translations of Hebrew poetry have through their con- 
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stant use down the Christian centuries had an enormous influ- 7 
ence in moulding Christian poetic diction, especially in Latin n 
and English. This influence, be it in the Latin liturgy or in the 

English Bible, at the present day reaches very few of modern h 
Englishmen, and it is for the great majority, to whom the Latin e 
liturgy and the English Bible are either simply closed books or v 
at best vaguely familiar and to a great extent meaningless for- p 
mulae, that Mgr Knox is deliberately writing. He is deliberately t 


not trying to reproduce the Hebrew word-pattern, but on the 
contrary setting out to convey the biblical message in the idiom t 
of our islands. That such a rendering of the poetical books 
will be still further removed from a word-for-word translation 
than was the case in the historical books is only to be 
expected. 

Hebrew poetry is built on a free metrical system, free, but 
unmistakably there. For a sense of the metre to be present in 
translation some degree of word-for-word rendering is essen- 
tial, and the result is a Hebrew and not an English word-pattern. 
The other great foundation of Hebrew poetical technique is 
parallelism, which comes out very plainly in most of the breviary 
psalms. It has been said that what rhyme is to western poetry, 
parallelism is to Hebrew poetry. Parallelism is not a western 
device as an essential part of poetical technique, and here again 
its reproduction conveys a Hebrew word-pattern. The literal 
translations set out to preserve these very patterns : the Vulgate, 
for instance, and the Douay. All who have tried it know that to 
preserve the metre of the original in a translation is a difficult 
task indeed. Mgr Knox has shown us in some of his hymns that 
he can do this too. To preserve also a rhyme-pattern, as Bicker- 
steth did in his Paradiso, verges on wizardry. But in his Old 
Testament Mgr Knox has not used this particular wizardry: he 
wrote: “I have tried, in great part, to obliterate the traces of 
parallelism, not merely in the printing of my translation, but in 
the writing of it. ... What the reader wants, I insist, is to get the 
illusion that he is reading not a translation, but an original work 
written in his own language. And to our notions of poetic com- 
position, these remorseless repetitions are wholly foreign. . . .’’1 


Q 


co © DD est <a 
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me 
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1 “Farewell to Machabees”, in THe CLtercy Review, October 1948, p. 227 
(reprinted in On Englishing the Bible, p. 96). 
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The perennial message of the Old Testament is to be presented 
not in a foreign, but in a native guise. 

This is what Mgr Knox has set out to do, and in doing so he 
has, deliberately, on his own principles, to a great extent oblit- 
erated the word-pattern of the original, to replace it with a 
word-pattern of our own idiom. These are indeed very different 
principles from those which animated the Rheims and Douay 
translators, and it must be admitted that those of Mgr Knox’s 
critics who write complaining that he has “‘changed”’ the familiar 
text have entirely missed the point of his effort. More relevant 
would be to inquire whether it is legitimate to translate the 
Bible according to his principles, and this in turn can only be 
answered by asking whether his new translation has done any- 
one any good—the answer to which is a fairly obvious affirma- 
tive. 

Those who are acquainted with the Hebrew text of the Bible 
may very rightly remark that the Hebraic savour of the original 
has been lost, and that those who would experience that savour 
are prevented in the new version from doing so. But of course 
those who are seeking the original forms would never dream of 
having none but a Knox text at their elbow. In fact it is hardly 
fair to Mgr Knox to make use of his version when quoting an 
isolated phrase from Scripture. Such an isolated quotation is 
usually made with the exact words of the inspired text in view, 
and with the emphasis on this or that particular word. In Mgr 
Knox’s text the particular English words have a cumulative 
effect in conveying the whole argument in hand. He himself 
wrote, “‘All the rest of the Part II (of the Old Testament), ex- 
cept Daniel and Jonas, is unintelligible unless you can translate 
it, not verse by verse, but chapter by chapter (or at least section 
by section) so that it makes an impression on the reader’s mind.’”! 
Far indeed from a word-for-word translation. But let it be said 
at once that there are many occasions when the free translation, 
even though it is difficult to attach English word to Hebrew 
word, hits the nail on the head in a way most pleasing to those 
acquainted with the deeper meaning of the Hebrew words. An 
example from Malachias ii, 6: 


1 [bid., p. 221 (reprint, p. 89). 
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PLain TRANSLATION FROM 






































on 
HEBREW (=VULGATE) Knox pa 
The teaching (torah) of truth Faithfully they handed on | gy 
(emeth) was on his lips, in peace tradition, the lie never on their ct 
and equity he walked with me, lips; safe and straight was the a 
and many he turned back from path they trod at my side, and , 
iniquity. For the lips of the priest kept many from wrong-doing. _ 
guard knowledge, and teaching No utterance like a priest’s for sti 
(torah) they shall seek from his learning; from no other lips will Hl, 
mouth, for a messenger of the men expect true guidance; is he to 
Lord of hosts is he. not a messenger to them from | 
the Lord of hosts? 
Another example from Jeremias xii, 1, where again the Hebrew h 
words (inserted here in italics) are skilfully reflected in the a 
translation : 
yc 
HEBREW KNOox 
Righteous (saddig) art thou, O Lord, I know well that right 
Lord, when I litigate with thee, is on thy side, if I should implead + 
yet judgements (mishpatim) I thee, yet remonstrate with thee T 
will speak with thee. I must. 7 
Other occasions there are when Mgr Knox’s translation le 
nails the interpretation when the original text is in fact obscure. 7 
This happens frequently enough in the prophets, and it is under- a 
standable that Scripture scholars now and then feel uncomfort- b 
able and inclined to protest that it is not as simple as that. But 
they will be the first to agree that the only alternative to nailing 
the interpretation is to represent word for word the ambiguous 
or obscure original, and then to provide an adequate note on L 
the various interpretations. Needless to say, such a process is a 
hardly in accordance with Mgr Knox’s essential principle of p 
being readable. But at the same time it should be observed that m 
in a book like that of Zacharias there is not a page in Mgr Knox’s A 
version but has between one and eight footnotes, so that the : 
translator cannot legitimately be accused of shirking difficulties ; i 


and we should remind ourselves that the fact that he has trans- 
lated from the Vulgate is no small advantage, since at any rate 
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one interpretation is thus sometimes provided for an obscure 
passage in the Hebrew. Occasionally he has abandoned the 
Latin reading, adding a footnote to explain, as, for instance, in 
Soph. ii, 2, where in the footnote he says (perfectly truly) that 
“the Latin version . . . yields no appropriate sense’’. Another 
device Mgr Knox uses in rather an original way, for coping 
with a very unsound text, is the indication of a lacuna. For in- 
stance there is the very difficult phrase ‘‘after glory” in Zach. 
ii, 8 (Heb. 12), a passage which everyone has had his attempt 
to emend: 


HEBREW (= VULGATE) Knox 


For thus saith the Lord of |=This promise the Lord of 
hosts, after glory, he has sent hosts makes: After... 
me to the nations who plunder . .. glory, I hold this warrant 
you. against the nations that plunder 
you. 


There is a footnote to explain that ‘“‘no plausible explanation 
has been suggested to account for the words ‘after glory’, and it 
seems likely there has been an omission in the manuscripts”’. 
There are (not surprisingly) many such lacunae suggested in 
Zacharias. The arrangement has the advantage of at least trans- 
lating the words that are there. On one occasion, however, also 
in Zacharias, Mgr Knox has tacitly omitted an awkward phrase 
altogether. This is the only example of such an action I have 
been able to observe and was probably an oversight. Zach ix, 1: 


HEBREW (= VULGATE) Knox 


The burden of the word of the Burden of the Lord’s doom, 
Lord on the land of Hadrach, where falls it now? On Hadrach’s 
and Damascus is his resting- land; ay, and Damascus shall be 
place, for to the Lord is the eye of its resting-place ; 
man and all the tribes of Israel. 

And Emath also shall border perilously near is Emath... 
upon it,... 


Modern exegetes are generally agreed that ‘ein Adam, the appar- 
ently nonsensical “‘eye of man’’, should be read as ‘are Aram, 
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“the cities of Aram”, and this reading, together with many 
other such generally accepted emendations, is incorporated into 
the text of the recent Bible in Basic English. The passage is one 
of those where all existing texts, Hebrew, Greek or Latin, are 
probably unsound, and a literal translation like that provided 
above is in reality no help to the meaning. 

Dr Witham, in the preface to his revision of the Rheims 
New Testament, which he published in 1730, wrote: 


It must needs be owned that many places in the Holy Scrip- 
tures are obscure and hard to be understood. . . . They must be 


obscure in a literal translation, as they are in the Original. 


The present writer has been at pains elsewhere to point out that 


Mgr Knox’s work, far from eliminating the need of a good [ B 
literal translation, preserving the patterns and obscuritiesofthe | “© 
original and providing notes of explanation, on the contrary | b 
demands all the more that such work be done. It is being | ( 
gradually done by the Westminster Version, where the transla- |  * 


tion is made directly from the Hebrew (or Greek) and every | & 
care is taken to preserve the exact manner and diction of the [| f 
original. Mgr Knox has himself paid public respect to that | ¢ 
undertaking.! The two approaches to biblical translation do not ' 
é 


supplant, but rather complement, each other. 


Now turn we to the question of the translation of poetry as 
such, in so far as it concerns the Old Testament. Mgr Knox’s 
solution has in general been to use “‘elevated prose”’ which here 
and there soars into true poetry. Chapters xxxviii to xli of Job, | 
God’s speech out of the whirlwind, with its highly coloured | 
imagery, has in the new version the effect of sustained, power- 
ful blank verse—magnificent stuff. In the previous article I 
called attention to the fine renderings of the canticles found in 
the historical books, such as that of Debbora (Judges v) or David 
(II Kings i). These are some of the best moments in the Old 
Testament, but all is, I think, surpassed in the rendering of the 
Canticle, or Song of Songs, and it was a great idea to broadcast 
it in dramatic form. 


1 On Englishing the Bible, p. 1. 
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(ii, 10-16) Rise up, rise up quickly, dear heart, so gentle, so 
beautiful, rise up and come with me. Winter is over now, the 
rain has passed by. At home, the flowers have begun to blossom ; 
pruning-time has come; we can hear the turtle-dove cooing 
already, there at home. There is green fruit on the fig-trees; the 
vines in flower are all fragrance. Rouse thee, and come, so beau- 
tiful, so well beloved, still hiding thyself as a dove hides in cleft 
rock or crannied wall. Shew me but thy face, let me but hear thy 
voice, that voice sweet as thy face is fair. How was it they sang? 
Catch me the fox, the little fox there, thieving among the vine- 
yards; vineyards of ours, all a-blossoming! All mine, my true 
love, and I all his; see where he goes out to pasture among the 
lilies, till the day grows cool, and the shadows long. 


Here again indeed we have an interpretation, and a very inter- 
esting one too. ““The speaker seems to be a village girl, newly 
brought to the palace, and still thinking of her absent lover” 
(explained in a note to i, 4), and in the above passage she seems 
to be dreaming of her home (note to ii, 8), the rendering of “‘in 
terra nostra’’ by “‘there at home” being particularly brilliant. 
A footnote explains that ““Catch me the fox . . .” is taken to be 
the text of some country song, and that the phrase ‘“‘How was 
it they sang?”’ is inserted in order to explain. The passages iv, 
1-5, his description of her, and v, 10-16, hers of him, are 
especially tender and lovely. 

A discussion about whether this or that passage of literature 
is or is not true poetry is one that can never be settled for good 
in this life. For instance it seems to my smallness that the Au- 
thorized Version of Ps. xxii, Dominus regit me (xxiii in A.V. of 
course), is poetry which even the Revised Version did not dare 
to change. The Prayer Book version seems to me less poetical 
and the Douay on this occasion still less good. The Vulgate 
seems to be poetry in its own medium, while the New Psalter is 
not, and nor, it seems to me, is Mgr Knox’s. In Ps. xxiii, the 
palm, I feel, goes to the Douay which here excels them all. In 
Ps. xcii, 2-4 (Dominus regnavit, so often used at Lauds), Mgr 
Knox has a fine piece of poetic description: 


Firm stood thy throne ere ever the world began; from all 
eternity, thou art. Loud the rivers echo, Lord; loud the rivers 
Vol. xxxlii. B 
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echo; rivers that rise in flood, with a roar of eddying waters; 
magnificent the sea’s rage; magnificent above these, the Lord 
reigns in heaven. 
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Indeed it would seem that Mgr Knox’s “elevated prose’, occa- 
sionally soaring into true poetry, is at its best in descriptive 
poetry, and perhaps at its least convincing in the short lyrics 
such as the Gradual Psalms, though here also there is loveliness 
to be found, such as Ps. cxxx: 


Lord, my heart is not lifted up, my eyes not raised from the 
earth; my mind does not dwell on high things, on marvels that 
are beyond my reach. Bear me witness that mine were humble 
thoughts, that my soul was never exalted with pride. The 
thoughts of a child newly weaned towards its mother, this is all 
my soul knows of recompense. Let Israel trust in the Lord, hence- 
forth and for ever. | 


EEL ——- “<<< — 


But these judgements can be no more than opinions, and 
every reader will form his own. Similarly with regard to the 
general style: some will like it, others (it appears) will loathe it. 
Let the latter just leave it—it was not written for them. In the 
course of 1604 pages (the two volumes have the pages numbered 
right through) Mgr Knox has evolved a very distinctive style, 
with highly characteristic mannerisms which render a page of 
Knox Old Testament instantly recognizable. The mannerisms 
are not dated, they seem to belong nowhere but to the Knox 
Old Testament, and here they provide a certain sustained ar- 
chaism. It is not ‘“‘biblical English” in the sense of the older ver- 
sions—‘‘the Hebraeo-Romano-Britannic dialect” as Mgr Knox 
calls it\—but nor is it everyman’s English of today, though 
everyman will understand it, and more often than not (I think) 
succumb to its charm. Many mannerisms of the historical books 
continue into the prophetical: for instance in the Oratio Jere- 
miae, Lam. v, 11-15, we find many familiar tournures : 


Never a woman in Sion, never a maid in all Juda’s cities, but 
has met with dishonour ; merciless hands hurry our princes to the 


1“Morsu Amarissimo”, in THE CLercy Review, May 1948, p. 313 (reprint, 
p. 83). 
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gallows ; reverence is none for grey hairs. Toiling at the mill, the 
flower of our youth, or staggering under loads of wood; never an 
old man left to sit at the gate, or a young man to wake the echoes 
of the harp; gone, all our mirth, all our music drowned in 
sadness. 


To write of this second part of the Old Testament is quite a 
different task from that of writing about the first volume. In 
that volume “you know where you are all the time’’, as Mgr 
Knox has said. But here there is ‘hardly a chapter you can 
read with your feet on the fender’’.t And the material itself is so 
varied, while that of the first part is almost entirely occupied 
with history or law. It would therefore be worth while now to 
glance in turn at the various sections of the second part, to see 
how Mgr Knox has dealt with their particular problems. 

The Book of Job of course stands by itself in the whole of 
literature. Its dramatic form emerges clearly in this version, and 
although some of the characters, especially the self-satisfied Eliu 
in chapters xxxii to xxxvil, are sometimes very long-winded, the 
general line of the argument is kept before us. 

Some details might be noted. Satan is called “man’s Enemy” 
ini, 7, ii, 6 and otherwise in those chapters simply “‘the Enemy”’, 
which is, of course, according to the meaning of his name. One 
asks oneself upon reading the opening verse of this volume why 
Job’s home-land is called Uz as in the A.V., while nearly all 
other proper names follow the Douay (Hus). One also wonders 
why in iii, 8, Leviathan is called “old Chaos”’, while in xl, 20, 
he has his usual name together with Behemoth in v. 10 preced- 
ing. The names of Job’s daughters are, as in the Vulgate, 
translated : the eldest, who is Jemima in A.V. and Dies in Vul- 
gate and Douay, is here “‘Fair as the Day”’ (xlii, 14). 

The Book of the Psalms has problems all its own. In the first 
place the Psalms were first published independently in 1947, 
before the work on the rest of the Old Testament was complete. 
Mgr Knox referred to this edition as “‘a pilot-engine to explode 
the booby-traps that await my Old Testament efforts’’.? It will 

1 “Farewell to Machabees”, in THE CLercy Review, October 1948, p. 221 
(reprint, p. 89). 

8 “gaat Amarissimo”, in THe CLercy Review, May 1048, p. 306 (reprint, 
P- 74)- 
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be remembered that the 1947 edition was printed alongside the 
text of the New Roman Psalter, but in the same article! Mgr 
Knox explained that “‘it is a rendering from the Vulgate, cor- 
rected over the top so as to suit the requirements of the new 
Roman text. Not of my own choice, the process of correction 
was done in a hurry, and sometimes, through inadvertence, the 
original typescript has been left unamended”’. Now, however, 
there has been sufficient leisure, and in the body of the Bible 
the translation is intended to be that of the Vulgate (traditional) 
Psalms while an ‘‘alternative version’’ (title-page), which is a 
translation of the new Psalter, is given as an appendix in small 
type at the back of the volume. In this text there are a few small 
verbal alterations from the 1947 text, such as Ps. ii, 7, ““Mine to 
proclaim ...”’ in place of (1947) “It is for me to proclaim’. Very 
often the new Psalter, while making verbal changes, has made 
very little alteration to the general sense, so that a translation 
like the present, which sets out to convey the sensum non verba, 
does not register any difference at all. Sometimes, however, 
Mgr Knox’s Vulgate text seems to show the influence of the new 
Psalter. For instance there is the phrase in Ps. xvii (Heb. xviii), 
20, ki haphes bi, which is accurately rendered by the Douay 
“‘because he was well-pleased with me” for the Vulgate “‘quo- 
niam voluit me’’, while the new Psalter has written “quia diligit 
me’’, which is further from the Hebrew. Mgr Knox in both ver- 
sions has the fine phrase “his great love befriended me”, which 
is not close to either Hebrew or Vulgate. Similarly in Ps. xxi 
(Heb. xxii), 9, Mgr Knox has “Why does not the Lord come to 
his rescue, and set his favourite free?”’ in both texts, while the 
Vulgate has “‘salvum faciat eum, quoniam vult eum” (same 
Hebrew words ki haphes), and the new Psalter has “‘eripiat eum, 
si diligit eum’”’. The Vulgate in Ps. xi (Heb. xii), 1, has “Salvum 
me fac, Domine, quoniam defecit sanctus”, which corresponds 
exactly to the Hebrew except for the pronoun “me”. The new 
Psalter has one of its pedestrian renderings “Salva, Domine! 
Nam deficiunt pii’”, and for both Mgr Knox has the soaring 
verse ““Lord, come to my rescue; piety is dead”’. In Ps. ii, 12, a 
famous crux, he preserves something of the Vulgate reading also 
in both versions, “Kiss the rod’’; the Vulgate has ‘‘apprehen- 
1 Tbidem. 
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dite disciplinam”’, but the Hebrew certainly has the verb “‘kiss”’ ; 
the new Psalter according to their critical notes follow the emen- 
dation “‘kiss his feet’? although their text has “‘praestate obse- 
quium illi’’, a free rendering of the emended text. Similarly in 
Ps. Ixxx (Heb. Ixxxi), 8, Mgr Knox has retained in the new text 
“the Waters of Rebellion”, even though the new Psalter has 
altered ‘‘contradictionis” to ‘““Meriba”’. 

Many of us will have wondered what he was going to do 
with the spider in Ps. lxxxix, 9, ‘““Anni nostri sicut aranea medi- 
tabuntur’’—it is a sigh or moan in the Hebrew. He has written, 
beautifully, ‘““The work of a life-time is only gossamer”. And 
with the leathern bottle in Ps. cxviii, 83, ““Quia factus sum 
sicut uter in pruina : justificationes tuas non sum oblitus”’ : ““Keen 
frosts shrivel the wine-skin; so waste! I, yet never forget thy 
will”. The difficult passage in Ps. Ixvii, 12-15, is an excellent 
rendering of the Latin for what it is worth. 

Space forbids that we should examine the treatment of many 
other interesting passages in the Psalms, but attention must be 
called to the wizardry used in transiating the alphabetical 
psalms, especially to the tour de force in Ps. cxviii, where each 
block begins with a new letter, and each of the eight verses in 
the block also begins with that letter. The Hebrew alphabet of 
twenty-two letters allows a few of our letters to be conveniently 
omitted in the acrostic. 

The Wisdom Literature produces a style of its own, though 
strongly and unmistakably akin to the rest. A typical example 
is Prov. i, 20-23, with a literal translation from the Hebrew 
alongside : 


HEBREW 


Wisdom cries in the street, in 
the squares she gives her voice. 
At the top of the noisy (streets) 
she calls, in the entrances of the 
gates to the city her words she 
speaks. How long, O simpletons, 
will you love simplicity? And 
scorners take pleasure in scorn- 


1 Misprinted “so wast I’’, but corrected by the alternative text. 


Knox 


And all the while Wisdom is 
publishing her message, crying it 
aloud in the open streets; never 
a meeting of roads, never a 
gateway, but her voice is raised, 
echoing above the din of it. 
What, says she, are you still 
gaping there, simpletons? Do the 
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reckless still court their ruin? 
Rash fools, will you never learn? 
Pay heed, then, to my protest; 
listen while I speak out my mind 
to you, give you open warning. 


ing, and fools hate knowledge? 
Turn to my reproof; behold I 
will pour out upon you my 
spirit, I will have you know my 
words. 


The central part of the book of Proverbs is literally according 
to its name, and Mgr Knox has very skilfuly translated into the 
idiom of the English proverb, preserving the while his own man- 
nerisms. In these examples we see typical Hebrew parallelism 
at work, which characterizes the Hebrew proverb-idiom : 


Dovay (= HEBREW) KNox 


(Prov. x, 1) 


A wise son maketh the father A father’s smile, a mother’s 


glad: but a foolish son is the 
sorrow of his mother. 


(Prov. x, 26) 
As vinegar to the teeth, and 
smoke to the eyes, so is the slug- 
gard to them that sent him. 


tears, tell of a son well schooled 
or ill. 


What irks a man more than 
vinegar on the tooth, or smoke 
in the eyes? A lingering messen- 





ger. 
(Prov. xiv, 23, Hebrew) 
In all work there shall be 
abundance, but word of lips 
brings poverty. 


Hard work is sure wealth; of 
chattering comes only poverty. 


There is no doubt that these new Knox proverbs have a fas- 
cination all their own. There are many more in Ecclesiasticus. 
It may not be generally known where in the Bible there is a 
reference to the habit of blowing one’s nose. The answer is, in 
Prov. xxx, 33, in the Vulgate and dependent texts only (verb 
emungo). The Hebrew here contains a quite untranslatable pun, 
since the word for ‘‘nose’’ also means “‘anger”’: 


HEBREW Knox 


Squeeze milk and out comes First milk, then butter thou 
butter; squeeze the nose and mayst have for the wringing; 
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out comes blood; squeeze anger blow thy nose lustily, and blood 
and out comes a quarrel. shall flow at last; how then 
canst thou press thy quarrel 
home, and no strife come of it? 


Speaking, however, of puns in the sacred text, we find Mgr 
Knox equal to translating two well-known Hebrew puns in 
Isaias v, 7: 


He looked to find right reason there, and all was treason; to 
find plain dealing, and he heard only the plaint of the oppressed. 


Words italicized (by me) are notable assonances in the Hebrew. 
There is no footnote or any such indication: the rendering is a 
little private joke of Monsignor’s with the handful of his readers 
who happen to know that the pun is there in Hebrew. 

Before, however, we leave the Wisdom Literature altogether, 
we ought to notice the rendering of ‘‘Mulierem fortem quis in- 
veniet .. .” in Prov. xxxi, 10. Mgr Knox has written, quite 
justifiably, “A man who has found a vigorous wife . . .”, thereby 
giving quite a new interpretation to the figure of the valiant 
woman. 

“And then, the prophets! . . . That the prophets, translate 
them how you will, can ever be easy reading, I neither believe 
nor pretend. I do claim that you can do something, and are 
bound to do all you can, towards making them less unintelli- 
gible. The transition from one sentence to the next must be 
made logically clear, even at the cost of introducing words 
which are not there, but are implicit in the context... . You 
must cast your sentences into a form which will preserve not 
only the meaning but the rhetoric of the original, or the flying 
wrack of imagery will pass you by.’ Thus wrote Mgr Knox at 
the conclusion of his labours.! 

The Prophetical Books contain so much variety of poetical 
writing and rhetoric that it is all but impossible to give adequate 
examples of the translation. Furthermore there are in these 
writings a greater number of difficult passages and textual 
problems, each of which has to be approached in its own way. 


1“Farewell to Machabees”, in THe Crercy Review, October 1948, pp. 
222-3 (reprint, pp. 90-92). 
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Some such passages have been alluded to in previous pages. It 
might, however, not be amiss to quote the opening of the pro- 
phecy of Isaias, with alongside a literal translation from the 
Hebrew, which corresponds (as in the other examples) also 
closely to the Latin. Isaias i, 2-3, is an example of the prophetic 
manner: 


HEBREW 


Listen, O heavens, and give 
ear, O earth, for the Lord 
speaks: Sons I have reared and 
brought up, and they have re- 
belled against me. Ox knows its 
owner, and ass its master’s crib; 
Israel knows not, my people 


Knox 


Listen, you heavens, and let 
earth attend to this, the Lord’s 
complaint ; my own sons, that I 
reared and brought to manhood, 
think to defy me! Ox recognizes 
its owner, ass knows the way to 
its master’s crib; and I? I go un- 





considers not. acknowledged; my own people 


of Israel gives me never a thought. 


In Isaias ix, 6, one is glad to see ‘“‘Admirabilis Consiliarius” 
taken as one phrase, “‘peerless among counsellors’’, in the interests 
of the Hebrew construction and notwithstanding the inevitable 
reminiscence of Handel. One cannot fail to notice what is made 
of the deliberate nonsense in Isaias xxviii, 10, 13 (‘“‘Manda, 
remanda .. . modicum ibi, etc.’’) : 


Pass the word on, pass the word on, Wait a while yet, wait a 
while yet, A word with you, here, A word with you, there! Here 
is stammering speech, here is outlandish talk for our folk to 
listen to. 


And the beginning of Isaias’ second part, xl, 1, so tender in the 
Latin, is tender in translation also, with a fine transposition : 


LATIN (= HEBREW) Knox 


Consolamini, consolamini, po- 


Take heart again, my people, 
pule meus, dicit Deus vester. 


says your God, take heart again. 


Jeremias xi, 19, a famous difficulty, where the Vulgate has 
“Jet us put wood into his bread’’, appears as “let us give him a 
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taste of the gallows-tree”’, which, although it admittedly nails 
the interpretation, at any rate offers an explanation which takes 
the Hebrew into account. The Hebrew as it stands seems to 
mean “‘let us destroy tree (or wood) in its bread’. Mgr Knox 
provides a footnote, as in most really difficult passages. There is 
a most interesting footnote to Jer. xlvi, 20, where the Hebrew 
geres (of uncertain meaning) and the Vulgate “stimulator’’, is 
translated (as in the Revised Version margin) “gadfly”, calling 
attention to a possible connexion with pagan mythology (Io, the 
heifer and the gadfly). There is a curious misprint in Jer. xxxi, 
38, where Hananeel’s Tower is printed Hanameel, which is the 
name of a man who comes in xxxii, 7-9. The error is curious 
because it seems to be proper to the Douay Version. 

Ezechiel is, of course, an enigmatic book anyway, but it 
must be admitted that the vision in chapter i makes a much 
clearer picture than it usually does, although certain assump- 
tions have been made, as indeed they must be if the text is not 
to remain a mere puzzle. The parable of Odlla and Odliba in 
chapter xxiii is particularly notable for its colourful description, 
especially of the “gallants”, and its chaste reserve. 

In Daniel ii, 4, we find a remarkable device. The words “In 
Aramaic’”’ are printed as a heading above the ensuing section, 
rather than (as usually) as attaching to the previous words. In 
Dan. ii, 33, the feet of the statue are described as partly of 
“earthenware” (as in Fr Lattey’s recent edition), which pro- 
vides a more accurate picture than “clay”. The Benedicite (iii, 
58 sqq.) was an awkward problem, with its many repetitions, 
and the solution is not perhaps too happy: 


Bless the Lord they should, the Lord’s angels; bless him they 
should, the heavens, etc. . . . And the earth in its turn should 
bless the Lord. .. . And as for Ananias, Azarias and Misael, well 
might they bless the Lord... . 


Another of the phrases that recurs like an incantation in Dan. 
lil, 5, 10, 15, is the list of the orchestra. It duly reappears com- 
plete every time. One might, however, quarrel with “pipe” for 
“symphonia’’, which Greek word appears somewhat garbled in 
the original Aramaic, and surely means an instrument which 
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sounds several notes at once, whence it is often translated 
“bagpipe”, and of course the Italian “zampogna”’ is a corrup- 
tion of the Greek word in question. But admittedly the thought 
of a bagpipe in that brass band is monstrous. The “lords 
lieutenant” for the satraps in Dan. vi, 1, are good, but unfor- 
tunately they are mere “governors’’ in iii, 2, 3, and vi, 2, 3. 

How many problems we might discuss in the Minor Prophets! 
But space forbids. The last words of Osee v, 8, are an enigma, 
and one questions the translation : 





HEBREW (= VULGATE) Knox 


Sound the trumpet in Gabaa, A trumpet, there, in Gabaa; 
the clarion in Rama; shout, at Rama sound for battle; let 
Beth-Aven, behind thee, Ben- Beth-Aven echo with the rally- 
jamin. ing-cry! Benjamin, to arms! 


Osee vii, 11, includes the “‘silly dove” of A.V. Joel i, 4, deals 
skifully with the locusts. Abdias 7 nails the interpretation to one 
of several equally plausible ones. Mgr Knox’s manner is par- 
ticuarly well-equipped for representing what is probably the 
most highly coloured writing in the Old Testament : the prophet 
Nahum. For instance Nahum ii, 3-4: 


Bright flash that enemy’s shields, warriors of his go clad in 
scarlet; dart like flame his chariots as he goes to the attack, 
dizzily sways charioteer. How jostle they in the streets, those 
chariots, hurtle they in the open market-place ; dazzle they like 
flame of torches, like the lightning that comes and goes! 


A purple patch indeed. Does, in contrast, the beginning of 
Sophonias sound more bucolic than the text warrants? 
Sophonias i, 2: 


HEBREW (= VULGATE) KNox 


Gathering I will gather all Fall to I must, and weed yon- 
from the face of the ground.... der plot of ground... . 


And in Soph. ii, 15, the Hebrew gesture of contempt or pity, 
“wag his hand’’, is hardly conveyed by the albeit western 
gesture, “‘shake his fist’’, 
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With regard to some proper names, Michaeas and Aggaeus 
follow the Vulgate rather than the Douay. Zacharias, so called 
in his prophecy, is called Zachary in Ps. cxi, 1, and in the foot- 
note on Zach. ix, 17. The city Geth, so called in the historical 
books, appears in Amos vi, 2, and Michaeas i, 10, in the A.V. 
form Gath. 

We will not delay over the return to history at the end in 
Machabees. When we have finished reading the prophet Mala- 
chias and proceed to the next page we are on very familiar 
ground when we find “Now turn we to Alexander son of 
Philip... .” 


As in the previous article, some unusual words, generally 
corresponding to quite ordinary Hebrew or Latin words, might 
be mentioned : 


We find “shift” for a tunic in Cant. v, 3; “the gauds she 
wears” in Mich. i, 7; a “cade lamb” (ready for slaughter) in Jer. 
xi, 19, and Osee iv, 16; “Dole make thou none” for “et non 
planges” in Ez. xxiv, 15, 23; and in Ez. xlv, 1, “the Lord’s 
peculiar”’. 

Measurements in feet (as in Gen. vi, 15) instead of cubits 
would have been particularly helpful in Ez. xl; and in Ez. xlv, 10, 
we are suddenly confronted with an “‘ephi” (Vulgate), though in 
verse 24 we get our “bushel” once more. But I know that Hebrew 
measures are a maddening business. 


Last of all let us notice the binding of the Old Testament, 
for herein lies a message about the whole work. If we remove 
the dust-cover to contemplate the pleasant red cloth we find the 
inscription in gold-tooled lettering THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN ENGLISH. Lower down, also in gold, is impressed Genesis 
to Esther or Job to Machabees. In between lies whispered, in 
blind tooling without gold, the name KNOX. In this unusual 
device the translator has told us a great deal about his own 
attitude to the blessed and beloved Word of God. 


SEBASTIAN BuLLouGnH, O.P. 
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THE JUBILEE OF 1950 


HE Holy Year of 1950, the twenty-second in the series of 
ordinary or major jubilees, offers again an outstanding 
opportunity to the members of the Mystical Body to assist in 
hastening that universal return to Christ for which the Pope 
prays. For this reason the Holy Father earnestly desires “Bishops 
and priests all over the world carefully to instruct their people 
in all that concerns the Jubilee’’.1 Every Catholic, whether he go 
to Rome or not, can share in the general purpose of the Holy 
Year, which is not so much the gaining of the indulgence as the 
world-wide spiritual good effected by the corporate influence of 
individual good works directed towards the same intention. 
Both the tenor of the Bull Fubilaeum Maximum and the emphasis 
placed upon the doctrine of indulgences during the Holy Year 
should serve to remind the faithful in a special way of their 
powers and duties as sharers in the communion of Saints and 
as members of the Mystical Body. For it is through the com- 
munion of Saints that the superabundant satisfaction of Christ 
and His saints is applied to the living and dead for the remission 
of temporal punishment. Moreover, it is through the Mystical 
Body that the good works of individual Catholics assume a cor- 
porate significance and a peculiar effectiveness in contributing 
to the success of the Church’s mission in the world. 
».7 Itis particularly fitting that the faithful be urged to partici- 
pate in the Jubilee ; for it is to the pious pressure which the faith- 
ful themselves exerted upon Pope Boniface VIII that the Holy 
Year owes its origin. The history of the Jubilee has been too 
often and too well told to need repetition,? but we may be per- 
mitted to recall its beginning. Vast crowds, of a size worthy to 
be commemorated by Dante,’ thronged Rome in 1300 in the 
belief that special indulgences could be gained there every hun- 
dred years. No precedent could be discovered in the official 
records, but the Pope, impressed by the multitudes and relying 
upon the testimony of a few centenarians, granted i praesenti 


1 Fubilaeum Maximum. Cf. Tue Ciercy Review, July 1949, 

2 Thurston in The Month, December 1899, p. 561; The Calhoie Encyclopaedia, 
art. “Jubilee”; cf. .E.R., xxiv, p. 562; Lépicier, Indulgences, Pp. 351. 
8 Inferno, cant. xviii. 
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et in quolibet centesimo secuturo anno non solum plenam sed 
largiorem imo plenissimam omnium veniam peccatorum’’. It 
was also largely due to the faithful, pleading that life was too 
short to enable many to gain so coveted an indulgence, that 
Clement VI reduced the period between Jubilees to one of fifty 
years. This he did in the Bull Unigenitus (1343), a document in 
which the Holy Year was first officially compared to the Hebrew 
Jubilee? and given the name. The same plea induced Paul II 
(1470) to command a Jubilee for 1475 and for every twenty- 
fifth year after, so that the opportunity of gaining the indul- 
gence might be offered to every generation of Christians in adult 
life. This custom has proved lasting and since that time every 
twenty-fifth year, with only three exceptions,‘ has been kept as 
a Holy Year. 

The solemn indulgence granted at the quarter-century is 
called an ordinary Jubilee and the time and conditions for gain- 
ing it as well as the privileges which accompany it follow a 
recognized pattern, though with some important changes at 
times. Extraordinary Jubilees, regulated as to the time, place, 
and manner of their gaining by special rules, have been nu- 
merous. Unlike the nineteenth, the present century has had its 
full complement of ordinary Jubilees, while the recent extra- 
ordinary Jubilees of 1929 and 1933 will be fresh in the memories 
of most. That of 1933 received the title of “‘most extraordinary”’, 
for while being extra ordinem it was unique in exactly resembling 
an ordinary or major Jubilee. 

This year’s is of course an ordinary Jubilee, an indulgence 
which, following the example of Boniface VIII, the Holy Father 
calls “‘indulgentia plenissima”. The days are past in which 
some theologians® sought to find a substantial difference between 
the Jubilee and other plenary indulgences. The term “‘plenissima”’ 
implies no entitative distinction. “‘Hoc non effectum sed affec- 
tum et causae abundantiam ostendit.’’* The effect of the Jubilee 
is the full remission of temporal punishment due to sin. Yet the 


1 Bull Antiquorum, in Amort, De Indulg., I, §3. 

2 Amort, De Indulg., I, §3.2. Levit. xxv, 8-13. 

3 Bull Ineffabilis Providentia, Amort., op. cit. §16. 4 Thurston, loc. cit. 

5 Cf. Suarez, De Poenit., Disp. xlix, §4. 

® Rossi, De Fubilaeo Universali (1925), n. 2; cf. THe CLercy Review, June 1933, 
. 502. 
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superlative is not used without reason. For on the occasion of 
the Jubilee very liberal extraordinary faculties are granted to 
confessors. Furthermore, the special solemnity and ceremony 
surrounding the Jubilee, the more than ordinary efforts made 
to fulfil the somewhat difficult conditions, the cumulative effect 
of the good works of the faithful, all combine to secure those 
dispositions which render the gaining of the indulgence surer. 
For those who may remember that St Philip Neri is supposed 
to have said that only one old woman gained the indulgence of 
1550, it may be consoling to recall that the Holy Year is calcu- 
lated to arouse that more intense devotion which will increase 
the degree in which it may be gained partially.? 

The Holy Year is solemnly proclaimed on the feast of the 
Ascension in the previous year and is inaugurated by the opening 
of the Holy Door before vespers on Christmas Eve, a ceremony 
of which Cardinal Wiseman has given the classic description.? 
The opening and closing of the Holy Door mark the beginning 
and end of the Jubilee year, but it is certain from the Bull of 
proclamation that the indulgence can be gained from midday 
on Christmas Eve, 1949, until midnight on Christmas Day, 
1950.2 We may also hope for the usual extension of the indul- 
gence to the whole world for a specified period during 
195I. 

Before the time of Benedict XIV it was not certain how 
many times the indulgence could be gained by each of the 
faithful.‘ For 1750 Benedict declared that it could be gained as 
often as the prescribed works were performed. Since that time 
and up to 1925 the rule has been that the faithful could gain the 
indulgence once for themselves, and for the holy souls as many 
times as they fulfilled the conditions. In 1933 Pius XI made a 
generous departure from rule and decreed that a person could 
gain the indulgence both for himself and for the souls in pur- 
gatory as many times as he carried out the injunctions of the 
Bull.5 This clause appears word for word in the Bull Jubilaeum 
Maximum of Pius XII. ‘“We decree in addition that this Jubilee 
indulgence may be gained by the faithful both for themselves 


1 Cf. can. 926. ® Recollections of the Last Four Popes, p. 270. 
8 Fubilaeum Maximum, and can. 923. 

* Cf. Ben. XIV, Inter Pasteine - 3 Dec., 1739), §go. 

5 Quod Nuper, A.A.S., xxv, p. 
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and for the dead as often as they duly perform the works com- 
manded.””! 

It is clearly of some importance to know what the necessary 
conditions for the Holy Year indulgence are, and, at the outset, 
it must be remembered that the rules of canons 925-36 of the 
Code apply unless the contrary is stated in those canons or in 
the Holy Year documents. The particular conditions are to be 
found in the Bull of proclamation, the Apostolic Constitutions 
which follow it and the Monita of the Sacred Penitentiary issued 
in connection therewith.? 

These conditions are fivefold: the Roman pilgrimage, con- 
fession, communion, the visits to the basilicas, and the prayers 
for the Pope’s intentions. 

In the Holy Year itself the journey to Rome is incumbent 
upon all who wish to avail themselves of the plenary indulgence. 
There are exceptions but the Holy Father keenly desires as 
many as possible to visit the Eternal City. In a moving passage 
in the Bull he invites the faithful to flock to Rome, “‘their second 
fatherland in which they may venerate the spot where the 
martyred prince of the Apostles lies, where they can see the 
tombs of the martyrs, the far-famed churches, the memorials of 
age-old faith and age-old piety, where the common Father, 
arms outstretched, awaits their coming with loving expec- 
tancy’’. In order that the people may respond in their numbers 
to this call, the practice begun by Sixtus IV of suspending all 
other plenary and partial indulgences pro vivis outside Rome is 
continued by the Constitution Fore Confidimus (10 July, 1949).4 

The suspension is not so sweeping as it may perhaps seem. 
No one may apply a plenary or partial indulgence to himself, 
but the faithful departed can still benefit from every indulgence 
applied for them and in addition from indulgences not ordinarily 
applicable to the dead.® There are also a number of indulgences 
excepted from the suspension and which therefore the living 
can apply to themselves. 


1Cf. THe Ciercy Review, July 1949, p. 59. 

2 Tbid.; cf. also Nov. 1949, pp. 339 ff.; Dec. 1949, pp. 418 ff. 

® Quemadmodum, in Amort, op. cit. I, §17. Only plenary indulgences were at 
first suspended. 

4 4.A.S., xxxi, p. 337; THE CLERGY Review, Nov. 1949, p. 339- 
5 Cf. can. 913; S.C. Indulg., 16 Dec., 1749. 
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The exceptions are: (a) All indulgences granted for the hour 
of death; that is not only the indulgence of the Apostolic Bless- 
ing in articulo but also those for the hour of death attached to 
beads, medals and crucifixes; (b) the indulgences accorded for 
the recitation of the Angelus, Regina Caeli or the five Hail Marys 
which may be substituted for either ;! (c) the indulgences for 
visits during the Forty Hours Adoration; (d) the indulgences 
for those accompanying the Blessed Sacrament to the sick; the 
Portiuncula (restricted to Assisi) and indulgences granted by 
Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops, etc., on the occasion of 
pontifical ceremonies; (e) the indulgence for the Holy Year 
prayer composed by Pius XII. The last exception is peculiar to 
the present Holy Year and the indulgence can be gained by the 
recital of the prayer in the vernacular so long as the translation 
is faithful and is approved by any one of the Ordinaries of the 
country.” It may also be added that faculties for blessing and 
indulgencing objects of devotion, the faculty of imparting the 
Papal blessing at the end of a mission or retreat, and the general 
absolution for members of a Third Order remain in force during 
the Holy Year, but the indulgences affixed to them can only be 
applied for the dead.* There are some other indulgences ex- 
cepted, namely those granted by indult or privilege in perpetuum 
generally to religious bodies or confraternities.4 This would refer 
to indulgences granted in the above manner and to be gained 
by members of a confraternity or sodality on the recitation, for 
example, of the various rosaries of Our Lady. The special expia- 
tory value of the “Sacrosanctae” after the Office and the 
“Obsecro Te” after Mass remains.§ 

The suspension of indulgences is meant to draw people to 
make the pilgrimage to Rome, but there are many people who 
can gain the Jubilee indulgence without going there. A number 
of classes of people are expressly exempted from the Roman 
pilgrimage in the Constitution Jam Promulgato.6 Only those 
there mentioned are exempt and we cannot argue from their 


1 Cf. Tue CLtercy Review, June 1933, p. 

? Tue Ciercy Review, July 1949, p. 61; 3 can. 934, §2. 
* Fanfani, De Indulg., n. 71 E; Coll. Brug., XXV, Pp. 73. 

* Monita S. Paenitent., xv; AA. S., xli, p. 517. 

5 Vermeersch, Periodica, xii, p. 97. 

6 A.A.S., xli, p. 345; THE CLERGY Review, Nov. 1949, p. 341. 
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case to show that others with similar excusing causes are not 
obliged to make the journey.! Accordingly we cannot state that 
those who cannot afford to go can gain the indulgence at home, 
nor yet those who are prevented, even unreasonably, by parents 
or bigoted relatives.2 The following, however, may gain the 
Jubilee at home: (a) all religious women, whether they have 
solemn or simple vows, whether they are oblates or belong to a 
Third Order regular so long as they live in community and have 
either Papal or episcopal approbation permanently or tem- 
porarily. This class includes members of secular institutes who 
live a community life with ecclesiastical approval. Their privi- 
lege is shared by postulants, probationers, trainees and by those 
externs who leave the enclosure for the sake of questing or other 
business. It extends to those who share the common table in 
convents, such as female servants, more or less permanent 
guests and, in fact, to all women who have a domicile or quasi- 
domicile in the convent. 

(6) Likewise excused are all women and girls in hospices, 
homes, refuges, hostels and boarding schools, whether they are 
managed by religious or not.* This would apply to resident 
helpers and inmates of S.V.P. refuges and Legion of Mary 
hostels, but not to casual helpers or vagrants unless they are ex- 
cused on other grounds. It would include resident teachers and 
boarders at girls’ schools but not day pupils. 

(c) The classes of men who benefit by the privilege are much 
more restricted. Religious orders and congregations as such do 
not, but only those who live the eremitical life in enclosure. 
Three such orders are mentioned by name—Trappists, 
Camaldolese and Carthusians. 

(d) Anumber of people of either sex also benefit. Exiles, dis- 
placed persons and captives in enemy hands are numbered 
among them, and the exemption is severely practical so soon 
after the war, not least here in England. People in prison or any 
house of correction, clerics and brothers in monasteries or other 
places emendationis causa can also gain the Jubilee outside Rome. 
The unfortunate inhabitants of those countries in which con- 


1 Can. 67. 
27. E. R., 1925, I, p. 310; THe Crercy Review, May 1933, p. 362. 
® Cf. Coll. Brug., xxv, pp. 78-9. 
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ditions prevent their journeying to the eternal city are here 
included. 

Similarly the concession is granted to those who through 
some definite disease or through general ill-health or debility 
are unable to make the journey. A doctor’s opinion is not 
necessary ; the opinion of the Jubilee confessor or any prudent 
person that the physical state of the person renders the Roman 
journey a grave incommodum is sufficient.1 Those who are in 
regular attendance on the sick in hospitals (doctors, nurses, 
helps who voluntarily or professionally attend hospitals habit- 
ually), as well as those who are engaged in looking after the 
inmates of prisons and houses of correction, are also exempt. 
People who have reached the age of seventy can gain the 
indulgence at home. 

Finally workers who win their livelihood by their daily 
labour and cannot absent themselves from work for a time suffi- 
ciently long to enable them to go to Rome may avail them- 
selves of the Jubilee outside the City. It seems safe to say that 
even workers who have a fortnight’s holiday are included. 
Since the authentic response (g March, 1925),? it is certain that 
the term operarii means only manual workers and does not 
include clerks, civil servants, travellers, insurance agents, pro- 
fessional or business men, nor even the unemployed. But it is not 
so clear that it excludes all employers. One canonist® makes this 
claim on the grounds that operarit can only refer to those who 
are wage-earners and hence employed by others. Many small 
employers such as painters, plumbers, farmers and the like are 
themselves engaged in manual work. Cappello certainly allows 
them to benefit from the privilege. “Minus tamen refert utrum 
proprio nomine an ab alio conducti opera ista exerceant.’”4 

In 1925 the above classes could gain the indulgence twice; 
in 1950 they may gain it as often as they fulfil the prescribed 
conditions. 

It may be well at this point to consider what conditions are 
required in common both for those who are bound to the pil- 
grimage and for those who are not. All who wish to gain the 
Jubilee, even those exempted from the pilgrimage, are bound to 


1 Tue Crercy Review, May 1933, p. 418. * 4.A.S., xvii, p. 237. 
3 Dr Kinane, /.£.R., xxvi, p. 412. * De Poenitentia, n. 718.3.1°. 
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the conditions of confession and Communion. A special con- 
fession and Communion with the intention, at least virtual, of 
gaining the indulgence must be made each time the Jubilee is to 
be gained. In canon 931, §3, this indulgence is excepted from 
the concession made to those who confess fortnightly and receive 
Holy Communion almost daily. 

The Jubilee confession is required of those even who have 
no necessary matter to confess, and it is repeated for 1950 that 
neither an invalid confession nor the annual confession of obli- 
gation is sufficient. While it was certain that up to 1925 abso- 
lution was not necessary, on account, for example, of insufficient 
matter, it seems from the wording of the recent Bulls, including 
Jubilaeum Maximum, that both confession and absolution are 
required.? 

The Jubilee confession must be made within the time 
appointed for the gaining of the indulgence according to the 
terms of canon 923. Whether a confession made with the due 
intention within eight days of the beginning or end of the Holy 
Year will suffice is a matter of some dispute. Canon 931, §1, 
allows this ‘‘ad quaslibet indulgentias lucrandas’’ and from this 
both Ferreres and Maroto* permit the practice for the Jubilee. 
But other theologians‘ do not agree and the matter remains in 
doubt. 

The Jubilee confession need, of course, only be made once 
each time a person wishes to gain the indulgence. Only in one 
case need it be repeated. If after confession the penitent again 
falls into mortal sin and has still to receive Holy Communion he 
must confess again. But if the unhappy occurrence takes place 
after Communion has been received, but before the other con- 
ditions are fulfilled, an act of perfect contrition is enough.5 

The Communion must be a special one received, as in the 
case of confession, with the intention of gaining the indulgence, 
and it must be real, sacramental and made within the pre- 
scribed time. Neither a sacrilegious Communion nor that which 
fulfils the Paschal precept is sufficient. The liberal concession 

1 Decess. Nostri, A.A.S., xli, p. 343. 

2 Apollinaris, vi, p. 55. Cf. Jam Promulgato, A.A.S., xli, p. 348. 

3 Ferreres, Theol. Mor., II, n. 795. Maroto, Apollinaris, vi, p. 56. 


“Mahoney, Questions and Answers, I, q. 230. 
5 Monita, xiv, A.A.S., xli, p. 516. 
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granted in 1925, but not in 1929 or 1933, is repeated to the effect 
that if anyone neglects his Paschal obligation he can fulfil both 
his annual and the Jubilee obligation by one and the same 
Communion.! 

No confessor can dispense or commute the condition of 
confession; neither can Holy Communion be commuted into 
other pious works except in the case of those who are physically 
unable to receive. Even those who are granted the indulgence, 
if, having begun the required works, they are prevented from 
completing them, cannot gain it unless they have been absolved 
and have received Holy Communion, or at least have been ab- 
solved.* It must also be noted that confession and Communion 
must be repeated each time the Jubilee is to be gained, so that 
it is not possible even with the easily completed conditions of the 
present Jubilee to gain the indulgence more than once a day.® 

Those who are not obliged to go to Rome in order to gain 
the indulgence are, as has been said, bound to the conditions 
of confession and Communion with the intention of acquiring 
the Jubilee on each occasion. For their Jubilee confession they 
may choose any confessor approved by the diocesan Ordinary 
for the hearing of their confessions. Religious may therefore 
choose the ordinary, extraordinary, or occasional confessors. 
These confessors are granted special powers for the Jubilee 
confessions of such people and for those confessions only. Those 
powers will be noticed later. 

For the moment another point of interest may be allowed 
to engage our attention. Commentators are agreed that the 
Jubilee confession and Communion even of those who are bound 
to the Roman pilgrimage need not be made in Rome itself but 
may be made anywhere. It may occur to some that, since the 
Holy Year indulgence of 1950 is tottes quoties, those who are going 
to Rome may be able, either before or after their visit, to offer 
up their usual weekly or monthly Confessions and Communions 
with the intention of gaining the indulgence. It may seem that 
then when they are in Rome they could perform a corresponding 

1 Decess. Nostri, A.A.S., xli, p. 343. 
2 The repetition is deliberate, for in Fubilaeum Maximum both confession and 
Communion are required ; in Fam Promulgato only confession is mentioned. 


* Against Fabregas, S.J., Periodica, xxii, p. 70; cf. THz CLercy Review, Aug. 
1933, p. 162. 
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number of visits and prayers by fulfilling them several times a 
day, thus multiplying greatly the number of plenary indul- 
gences gained. This notion would be supported by the un- 
doubted fact that the conditions may be fulfilled in any order 
so long as the last work is done in a state of grace. Unfortun- 
ately for such a view, the point was raised in 1933 and Pius XI 
himself declared against it by decreeing that none of the works 
for gaining the indulgence a second time could be begun until 
all the works for the first acquisition had been finished.” 

In addition to confession and Communion there are the 
visits to the basilicas and the prayers for the Pope’s intentions. 
All those not excepted in Jam Promulgato must make the requisite 
number of visits to the four basilicas of St Peter’s, St Paul’s out- 
side the Walls, St John Lateran and St Mary Major. In 1300 
only the first two were named, in 1350 the third was added and 
St Mary Major was included in 1390. The number of visits has 
varied in different Holy Years; but the obligation has been 
made progressively easier. Even in 1925 the number required 
for each acquisition of the indulgence was eighty, once a day for 
twenty days, for Romans, and forty, once a day for ten days, for 
pilgrims. In 1933 it was reduced to three visits to each of the 
churches. Our present Holy Father has exceeded all his pre- 
decessors in leniency and prescribed only one visit to each basilica 
to be made in any order and either on the same or on different 
days. There is no need to make the journeys to the churches on 
foot nor to enter and leave by the Holy Door. Indeed, if the 
basilica is closed, or if a person cannot enter because of the 
crowds, the visit can be made at the doors, on the steps or at the 
approach to the church.® 

The visits must be made in accordance with the declaration 
of the Sacred Penitentiary (20 September, 1933), that is at least 
with a general or implicit intention of honouring God in Him- 
self or in His saints “‘aliqua adhibita prece et quidem prece 
praescripta si aliqua imposita fuit ab indulgentiae largitore”’.* 
Before 1933 the Bulls of proclamation merely stated that prayers 
must be said for the Pope’s intentions. No prayers were speci- 

1 Monita, xiv; A.A.S., xli, p. 516; cf. can. 925, §1. 

* 1’ Ami du Clergé, Aug. 1934, p. 497; THE CLercy Review, Oct. 1933, p. 332. 


3 Monita, xii, 4°; A.A.S., xli, p. 516. 
4 A.A.S., xxv, p. 446; cf. Beste, Introdustio, ad. can. 934. 
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fied but it was commonly agreed that they must be equivalent 
to the Pater, Ave and Gloria five times. It was also agreed that 
they need not be said on the occasion of the visits. In Quod Nuper 
(1933) a somewhat complicated list of prayers was specified and s 
it was concluded from the tenor of the Bull and the accompany- 

ing Monita that the prayers could not be separated from the c 
visits as heretofore.? Now, in the Fubilaeum Maximum the prayers 
to be said are specified as a Pater, Ave and Gloria three times 
with an additional Pater, Ave and Gloria for the Pope’s inten- 
tion and also a Credo (either the Apostles’ or the Nicene Creed*) 
to be said at each visit. The prayers cannot now be separated 
from the visits except in one case. When a confessor dispenses 
from the visits for a just cause, the prayers can and must still be 
said.‘ The prayers must be vocal and may be recited alternately 
with others. Dumb persons, however, may gain the indulgence 
by reciting the prayers mentally or by reading them.° 

There is a list of at least thirteen intentions mentioned by the 
Holy Father in the Bull Fubilaeum Maximum. It is not necessary 
that people gaining the indulgence should think explicitly of 
them or even know them so long as their prayer is offered for 
the Pope’s intention. The Holy Father summarizes them in Jam 
Promulgato.* They are: the increase of the Church, the destruc- 
tion of error, agreement amongst nations and peace for the 
whole human race. 

Those who are not bound to make the journey to Rome 
must substitute other pious works for the visits to the basilicas at 
the direction of the diocesan Ordinary or their Jubilee confessor. 
The confessor has special powers for dispensing or commuting 
and it may be opportune at this point to say something of all 
the extraordinary powers granted to confessors during the Holy 
Year. 

There are five classes of confessor to whom special powers 
are given in the Jubilee documents and the powers are three- 
fold. The five classes are Jubilee Penitentiaries, confessors in 
Rome approved by the Cardinal Vicar, all priest pilgrims, the 
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ten specially deputed priest pilgrims, and the confessors chosen 
by those who are exempted from the Roman pilgrimage. The 
faculties vary with each class but in all cases regard reserved 
sins and censures, vows, and the prescribed works of the Jubilee. 

The Jubilee Penitentiaries, whose numbers are greatly in- 
creased for the Holy Year,! enjoy the widest powers. They can 
absolve in the internal sacramental and extra-sacramental forum 
injunctis de jure injungendis from sins and censures reserved a jure 
to the Ordinary or to the Holy See even speciali modo and also 
from censures ab homine. They can dispense from irregularity 
arising from an occult crime and from the impediment of occult 
consanguinity, arising from illicit intercourse, in the third or 
second degree collateral line even touching first but only to 
revalidate a marriage ; and from the impediment of crime neutro 
patrante if occult and this even if no marriage has been attempted. 
But they cannot absolve from cases reserved personally (Vacante 
Sede, n. 51) or spectalissimo modo to the Holy See except by using 
canon 2254. Furthermore, the censure of canon 2388, §1, can 
only be absolved in danger of death and not even with the use 
of canon 2254, according to the terms of the decree and declara- 
tion of the Sacred Penitentiary in 1936 and 1937.? The usual 
regulations concerning salutary penances, abjuration or at least 
the promise thereof, the handing over of insignia or books, 
reparation of scandal and so on, still bind; and since the power 
extends to public cases and the absolution is only valid for the 
internal forum the formalities for absolution in the external 
forum must be observed according to the rule of canon 2251. 

The Jubilee Penitentiaries can also commute all private 
vows, even those reserved to the Holy See. They can commute 
even a vow of perfect chastity taken in religion if the other vows 
have already been dispensed, but not the law of celibacy bind- 
ing through Orders even in the case of one reduced to the lay 
state. They cannot commute vows if the commutation would 
injure the rights of others or be less likely to safeguard the 
penitent from sin. 

They can commute, reduce the number of, or dispense from 
the visits to the basilicas, but only for a just cause. They should 


1 Decess. Nostri., A.A.S., xli, p. 340. 


2 4.A.S., xxviii, p. 242; xxix, p. 283. 3 Cf. can. 1309. 
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commute rather than dispense, and even if they dispense from 
the visits, they cannot ipso facto dispense from the prescribed 
prayers. This can only be done for the sick. Commutation should 
be, if possible, into visits to other churches and cannot be into 
works already of obligation.! 

These same faculties are enjoyed by individually deputed 
confessors of exempt religious orders, to be used in Rome and 
towards residents in their religious houses only. They are modi- 
fied in the case of other confessors but are usefully recorded 
because they are usually extended to all Jubilee confessors in the 
following year, and the limitations and regulations which are to 
be observed in the use of the faculties apply mutatis mutandis to 
the other classes of confessor. 

To the second class belong confessors approved by the Car- 
dinal Vicar and other exempt religious confessors in Rome. 
They have the same faculties but with these restrictions: they 
can only absolve in the sacramental forum and for occult cases ; 
they cannot dispense from the matrimonial impediments nor 
from vows reserved to the Holy See. 

All priest pilgrims have the same faculties as the above 
second class with the exception of the dispensation from irregu- 
larity. Their powers can only be used in Rome and the suburbs? 
with the consent of the rectors of the churches for hearing con- 
fessions and only towards fellow pilgrims and one or two other 
non-fellow pilgrims who may come to them. 

Ten priest pilgrims specially deputed by the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary or their own Ordinary have for fellow pilgrims the same 
wide faculties as the Jubilee Penitentiaries of the first class with 
the exception of censures ab homine. They can thus absolve from 
censures which are public in the place from which the penitent 
comes.‘ 

Finally there are the confessors of those exempted from go- 
ing to Rome. People so exempted can choose for their Jubilee 
confessions any priest approved by the local Ordinary and in the 
Jubilee confession only the confessor has faculties to absolve from 
all sins and censures, public and occult, reserved a jure to the 


1 Monita, xii. 
9 Te. the diocese of Rome. Jorio, Theol. Mor., iii, & E92, footnote. 
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Ordinary or to the Holy See even speciali modo. There is one 
exception, namely the censure incurred by formal and external 
heresy. Censures imposed ab homine, those reserved specialissimo 
modo, and vindictive penalties are not within the scope of these 
faculties. A glance at the confessor’s pagella of faculties will 
show him which of these cases he may meet and which he can 
absolve without recourse to canon 2254 and the formalities 
prescribed therein. Such confessors can also commute all private 
vows not reserved to the Holy See in the case of nuns with simple 
vows, oblates, tertiaries, girls and women living in community ; 
and the confessor chosen by nuns with solemn vows can dis- 
pense from any private vows taken after solemn profession so 
long as the dispensation does not infringe the rule. The same 
limitations hold as in the case of the Penitentiaries.! 

They can and must commute the visits to the basilicas into 
other works of religion (attendance at public services, for in- 
stance), piety (prayers and visits), or charity (visiting the sick, 
almsgiving). These works may be prescribed by the Ordinary 
or left to the discretion of the confessor according to the state of 
the penitent. But, since the Monita of the Sacred Penitentiary 
are to be followed where possible, it would seem that visits to 
some churches should be imposed where they can be made. 
Likewise the confessor should not dispense from the prescribed 
prayers for the Pope’s intention where they can be said. 

It is important to note that, while the commutation of vows 
and visits can be made in any Jubilee confession, the confessor 
can use his faculty for absolving from sin and censure only once 
and that when the penitent first confesses with the intention of 
gaining the indulgence. A penitent who has once gained the 
Jubilee or one who has been absolved by the use of the Jubilee 
faculties (even if he has not completed the prescribed works) 
cannot again be absolved with the Holy Year powers. It will be 
observed however that if a person is so absolved and does not 
gain the indulgence by reason of not completing the prescribed 
works, the absolution remains valid.? 

One last word. It is well known that some faculties are sus- 
pended during the Holy Year. Most confessors will not be 


1 Jam Promulgato, A.A.S., xli, p. ; Tue Ciercy Review, Nov. 1949, p. 343. 
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troubled by the suspension. It refers only to Papal faculties con- 
cerning censures, reserved cases, vows, irregularities and matri- 
monial impediments. But all faculties granted by the Code 
remain in force and so do the quinquennial faculties of Or- 
dinaries. The confessor’s diocesan faculties are by no means 
withdrawn, neither are the faculties which priests may have 
from, for example, canons 1044, 2252, 2254. If the Ordinary or 
confessor has faculties granted by indult through the Sacred 
Penitentiary for the internal forum they must only be used for 
persons who at the time of confession find it gravely inconvenient 
to go to Rome.! 

It remains only to warn readers that any interpretation 
which has been made of regulations or terms of the Jubilee 
documents is of course subject to official declarations and 
answers which may yet appear. 

THomAs CuMMINS 





THE EPIPHANY 


HEN we are preparing to celebrate Christmas we may 

well notice that this holy season comprises in fact a 
trinity of feasts: Christmas Day itself, the Circumcision and the 
Epiphany. Christmas Day is almost a feast of Our Lady; we 
contemplate the Divine Babe in her arms, joining our own wor- 
ship to hers. Never a mother loved her son so much; and to her 
love we likewise add our own, loving her also the while, and 
begging her to be our mother also. 

The Circumcision we also rightly feast. It is perhaps a little 
difficult to imagine St Paul sharing with much enthusiasm in 
the festivity, fighting as he always was against the imposition of 
circumcision upon his gentile converts. Still, if he has written 
some hard and difficult things about the Mosaic Law, he has 
also brought out its divine excellence. Even when he seems to 


1 Tue Ciercy Review, May 1933, pp. 362-5; June 1934, pp. 457 ff.; Nov. 
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be assailing it, he protests that he is “‘establishing”’ it (Rom. iii, 
31), showing its abiding truth and significance: that “‘the Law 
is holy, and the commandment holy and just and good” (Rom. 
vii, 12): that it “Shas been our tutor unto Christ” (Gal. iii, 24), 
playing the part of the slave who was the child’s “pedagogue”, 
“child-bringer’’, taking him to school and leaving him there 
with his true master: that Christ was a minister under the cir- 
cumcision in order to vindicate God’s truth, whereas it was 
merely out of mercy that He offered salvation to the gentiles 
(Rom. xv, 8-9). Thus He fulfilled all justice: as a Jew, He was 
consecrated in this way to Almighty God upon the eighth day, 
and bore in His flesh the sign of Jehovah’s covenant, which He 
had come to fulfil. “Jehovah Salvation” : such was the meaning 
of the name given to Him, if we may so call it, at His christening, 
the name borne earlier (and in longer form) by Josue: but now 
there was to be no national limit to that salvation, though Israel 
(if it would consent) was to be its abounding source, and indeed 
was to receive it at the end (Rom. xi, 25-9), even if it would not 
have it now. So we may celebrate the first shedding of His 
Blood and the bestowal of the Holy Name as the presage of sal- 
vation, and of the place of the Law in its bestowal. For further 
thoughts upon it we may turn to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Lastly comes the Epiphany, the feast of Christ’s appearance 
or manifestation to the first-fruits of the gentiles, holy men, 
probably students of the heavens, who came from the East in 
answer to God’s call, even as the shepherds, some of the best and 
most pious men, no doubt, of the Old Covenant, had been 
called to pay homage to the Divine Infant by the angel’s mes- 
sage and the choir of his fellows. It is characteristic of St Mat- 
thew that at the outset of his gospel he lays stress upon the call 
of the gentiles, with a picture of the Jews in the background that 
is a preparation for his similar emphasis upon their rejection. 
Like that of St John, his gospel is a Jewish, and yet in another 
sense an anti-Jewish, gospel. 

But the significance of the feast of the Epiphany has a wider 
bearing even than as a symbolic call of the gentiles ; and it is the 
wide sweep of this significance that has made it to some a per- 
plexing and even partly misunderstood feast. It may be worth 
while to consider the underlying fact that gives it unity. This 
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fact, it seems safe to say, is the appearance or manifestation of 
God as man, quite in general, uniting within itself more ex- 
plicitly the various occasions upon which this manifestation may 
be said under one aspect or another to have begun, but without 
really excluding any part of Christ’s mortal life, which from 
beginning to end was truly a manifestation of God. It is the very 
multiplicity of these occasions, mentioned as they are in the 
liturgy without any clear indication of their underlying unity, 
that has occasioned some doubts about the essential nature of 
the feast. 

Thus St Maximus of Turin (fifth century), in the homily 
from which breviary lessons of the Thursday within the octave 
of the Epiphany are taken, tells us that the tradition of the 
fathers teaches us to rejoice upon the feast with a manifold joy. 
For, as he writes, ‘‘they relate that today Christ our Lord either 
was adored by the gentiles who had followed the guidance of 
the star, or turned the water into wine when invited to the 
marriage, or upon being baptized by John consecrated the river 
Jordan and at the same time purified His Baptist’’. He does not 
himself definitely opt for any of these explanations, but con- 
cludes: ‘“What was more especially done on this day, let He 
Himself know who did it; but we must believe, and not doubt, 
that whatever was done, was done for our sake.”’ A safe and 
edifying conclusion ; but there is no need to exclude any of these 
three events from the scope of the Epiphany. Nor indeed does 
the liturgy do so; for the antiphon of the Benedictus at the Lauds 
of the feast runs as follows: ““Today the Church is united with 
her heavenly Spouse, for Christ washed away her sins in the 
Jordan: Magi hasten with their gifts to the royal marriage, and 
the guests rejoice at the water made into wine.” Naturally 
Christ’s own Baptism in the Jordan came to be closely connected 
with His institution of the sacrament, and may have been the 
occasion of it, since so soon afterwards we find Him insisting to 
Nicodemus on the necessity of the sacrament (John iii, 5), and 
Himself (through His disciples) administering it (John iii, 22; 
iv, 2). The “royal marriage’? to which the Magi are said to 
bring their gifts seems to be that of Joseph and Mary, both of 
whom were of the royal line of David; for when St Paul says 
with such emphasis at the beginning of the Epistle to the Ro- 
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mans that Christ was born “‘of the seed of David according to 
the flesh’, it does not seem enough to apply his words merely to 
St Joseph. And it seems rather forced thus early to explain the 
“royal marriage”’ as that of Christ and the Church. St Luke, we 
may remember, was intimate alike with Our Lady and St Paul. 

I do not propose to endeavour to trace the rather compli- 
cated story of the origin and development of the feast of the 
Epiphany ; it may be enough to refer to Father Martindale’s 
two valuable articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia upon the 
Epiphany and Christmas. It may be better this once to write of 
the historical background of the feast, which should help us to 
grasp its full meaning. It was necessary to speak to the gentiles 
in a language and terminology which they could understand ; 
and it was in partial fulfilment of this purpose that words were 
borrowed—probably not always with full understanding of their 
ancestry—from the cults of hellenistic and Roman rulers, deified 
by their subjects in an abject flattery, words which carried with 
them an absolute title to despotic rule. It is necessary to speak 
in some detail of the institution of ruler-worship as such, and 
of its accompanying terminology, in order to make clear the 
significance of the application to Our Lord, for this application 
implied the recognition of His Godhead. I do not for a moment 
maintain that such an application can be an argument of a 
weight at all equal to the very strong and cumulative proof from 
the New Testament; still, the fact that such an application was 
made, made almost insensibly and without direct comment on it, 
shows that behind the outstanding texts there was a familiarity 
with the doctrine that made it easy and natural to employ such 
language. 

The source of ruler-worship was in Egypt, which remained 
a powerful influence in that direction almost to the end. The 
whole theory of this worship has been explained by a French 
egyptologist, M. Moret (in his work, Du caractére religieux de la 
royauté pharaonique), with the help of Queen Hatshepsut, whom 
Professor Breasted (Ancient Times, p. 83) calls “‘the first great 
woman in history”; but he does not mention her attempt to 
figure as a man in her monuments and name, nor yet how she 
was suppressing the while her husband, Thothmes III, who after 
her death (about 1500 B.c.) became, as Professor Breasted calls 
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him, “the first great general in history, the Napoleon of 
Egypt, the greatest of the Egyptian conquerors” (p. 85). 
He revenged himself by removing all direct trace of her from the 
monuments. 

The Egyptian doctrine was that the Pharaohs were the des- 
cendants in direct line of the sun-god Ra (identified also with 
Amon). To prevent the defilement of the divine solar blood 
with the merely human, the sons and daughters of the kings, 
brothers and sisters, married each other, and theoretically only 
the offspring of these brother-sister marriages were reputed the 
legitimate heirs to the throne. After Alexander’s death the 
second Ptolemy initiated the same practice in that line to con- 
form to the national tradition : whence his title of Philadelphus. 
But sometimes a brother and a sister were not forthcoming, and 
one of the royal couple had to be chosen from outside the divine 
seed. This was the case with Thothmes I, whose mother appears 
to have been a mere concubine, so that he became Pharaoh 
in virtue of the full claim of his wife Ahmasi. From the latter 
was born Hatshepsut, who thus had a superior claim to that of 
her half-brother and husband, Thothmes III, whose mother 
seems likewise to have been a mere concubine. Thothmes III 
apparently attempted to rule without any regard to her, but 
there seems to have been a reaction in her favour, so that at the 
end she in turn was claiming full rule and disregarding him, and 
even (as has been said) was doing her best to play the man 
herself for the purpose. 

It thus suited her to represent the whole traditional process 
of the conception and birth of a Pharaoh, in order to bring out 
her superior claim to the throne. The Christian feels no diffi- 
culty about the fatherhood of God, “from whom all fatherhood 
in heaven and on earth is named” (Ephes. iii, 15), because this 
heavenly fatherhood does not interfere in any way with the 
functions of the human father, which it transcends. Far other- 
wise was it with the pagan gods, whose escapades were only too 
carnal, so that an earthly and a heavenly father were incom- 
patible. In Egypt the earthly father, divine though he was in 
his own right, theoretically had nothing to do with the birth of 
his own son. It is the god Amon R4 who visits Hatshepsut’s 
mother, but he takes on the likeness of Thothmes I; it appears 
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an obvious conjecture that it was really Thothmes I who took on 
the likeness of Amon Ra, and so in other cases. Hatshepsut is 
recognized as divine by attendant gods and goddesses, then and 
afterwards, and likewise by Thothmes I. 

It is hardly possible to find in Scripture any trace of Pharaonic 
divinity, fundamental though it is to all that follows here and 
historically ; but with that divinity an ascertained fact, it seems 
natural to take the emphatic declaration, “‘I am Pharaoh’’, in 
Genesis xli, 44, to be at least the Hebrew rendering of a divine 
oath, corresponding to the frequent assertion, “I am Yahweh” 
(Jehovah), as in Genesis xxviii, 13, which again seems to be the 
formula envisaged in the phrase, “‘By myself I have sworn’’, in 
Genesis xxii, 16, and some other passages. The brother-sister 
marriage, too, does not of itself of course prove ruler-worship, 


, but is historically and logically connected with it, and shows 


Egyptian influence. It may be from this that “sister” became 
an endearing epithet for a wife, as in the Canticle of Canticles 
(iv, 9, ‘‘my sister, my bride’’, and again iv, 10, 12). The half- 
mad emperor Gaius (Caligula) was proud of his descent from 
Antony and of his eastern connexions ; he had something of the 
Ptolemy about him, and one way in which he manifested the 
fact was in his relations with his sister Drusilla. Herod Agrippa IT 
and his sister Bernice were under a like suspicion, and the latter 
bore a name common in the Ptolemaic dynasty. 

It was Alexander the Great who played the decisive part in 
introducing the deification of rulers into the West. Perhaps I 
cannot do better than translate a passage from the famous 
Egyptologist, M. Maspero, upon this subject (Comment Alexandre 
devint dieu en Egypte, p. 6) : 


Alexander became a god in Egypt naturally and without 
effort, by the sole force of the institutions and beliefs peculiar to 
the country. From the moment that he penetrated into the Nile 
valley and was recognized as Pharaoh, he could not avoid the 
necessity of having a divine father, and of being proclaimed son 
of Amon, son of R4, son of whichever of the greater or lesser 
gods he might invoke. Even the fact that he was a Greek could 
not save him from this law of fate: Egypt had had so many 
foreign masters that it had been forced to adapt its theory of solar 
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royalty to the realities of its history, and the rites which had 
before served the native Pharaohs had long served those of foreign 
race. 
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There were various other precedents both in East and West, 
but they were of quite minor importance, and I cannot discuss 
them here. Alexander claimed divine honours from the Greeks, : 
and to a large extent received them. Upon his death (323 B.c.) 
all for a while was confusion, but gradually there emerge the 
four states indicated in the book of Daniel, Macedon, Egypt, 
the state in the west of Asia Minor which became Pergamum, 
and the vast Seleucid empire, while last (nominally at least) 
embraced the rest of Asia Minor, Syria, and the more easterly 
parts of Alexander’s empire. 

The hellenistic kings followed Alexander’s example and 
claimed divinity, though with varying degrees of effrontery. 
Egypt, as we should expect, led the way, and all the more so 
because Ptolemy I, the founder of the Egyptian dynasty, con- 
trived to secure Alexander’s corpse, which was brought by 
Ptolemy II to Alexandria and made the foundation, so to speak, 
of the dynastic cult. Each pair of rulers, the Ptolemy and his 
sister-wife, came to be tacked on to the preceding pair; the liv- 
ing and the dead were alike gods, and received a worship which 
embraced Ptolemy I and Alexander himself. 

In self-deification, as in all else, there was rivalry between 
the Ptolemies in Alexandria and the Seleucids (the dynasty 
founded by another of Alexander’s generals, Seleueus) in the 
Syrian Antioch. Antiochus II (c. 260-246 B.c.) took the final 
step of explicitly deifying himself in his own lifetime; he took 
the divine epithet Theos, ““God”’, and after that it became the 
regular Seleucid practice to assume divine epithets. Antiochus IV 
(175-164 B.c.), who was responsible for the Maccabaean perse- 
cution, took the title of Theos Epiphanes, or Epiphanes simply, in 
either case meaning “‘the God Manifest’’. In Daniel xi, 36-37, it 
was written of him that “he shall exalt and magnify himself | 
e above every god... neither shall he have regard unto any god; | 
for he shall magnify himself above all’. This hellenistic king- | 
worship is also rebuked in the Book of Wisdom (xiv, 16-21). 
In II Thessalonians and the Pastoral Epistles St Paul writes 
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six times of Christ’s ém¢dveca, Epiphany, usually with refer- 
ence to His second coming, but once certainly with reference to 
His first ; one case is doubtful. But twice in the Epistle to Titus 
he uses the corresponding verb of the first coming: the saving 
grace of God “‘epiphanied’’, if I may so render it, to all men 
(ii, 11)—the Apostle evidently means, in the Person of Christ— 
and now we are to wait the second coming, the “epiphany’’, as 
he calls it, of our great God and Saviour Christ Jesus. And a 
little later he writes (iii, 4) that the kindness and love for men 
of our Saviour God appeared (“epiphanied’’) at Christ’s first 
coming. Thus we have the term “epiphany” applied to Christ 
at the same time that he is called God, a natural conjunction, 
when once we understand the significance of the term. Nor is 
this all: for the word “Saviour”, which (as we have sufficiently 
seen) St Paul uses in the same context, was itself a divine epithet, 
freely applied to the Greek gods, and taken up by the hellenistic 
kings and Roman emperors. Such also is the term “‘benefactor”’ 
(edepyérns), a title taken, for example, by two of the Ptolemies: 
cf. Luke xxii, 25. The parousia (“‘coming’’) of Christ, mentioned 
several times in the New Testament, also implies divinity; it is 
used for example by the Serapeum twins in 163-162 B.c. in a 
petition to ““King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra the sister (i.e. 
his sister-wife), gods Philometores” (i.e. ‘‘mother-lovers”, a 
hellenistic royal epithet: ‘‘Philopator’’ is commoner) in refer- 
ence to their visit (parousia) to Memphis.1 The Latin word 
adventus can bear a similar implication ; but a Latin terminology 
never had much vogue, not having a hellenistic period behind it. 
From hellenistic kings the worship passed to Roman gover- 
nors; Pompey had many temples erected to him, and Cicero 
plumes himself on having declined them. But Julius Caesar 
seems to have had it in his mind to be an out-and-out hellenistic 
king, perhaps at Alexandria with Cleopatra for queen ; he seems 
to have recognized as his own son Caesarion (Cleopatra’s son, 
Ptolemy XIV). But such reports may have emanated from Mark 
Antony, who pursued more or less the same policy. After his 
defeat of Antony, Augustus took care to keep Egypt under his 
own strict control. The Roman Senate, like Athens of old in its 
™ 1 See, for example, Milligan’s Selections from the Greek Papyri, Cambridge, 1912, 
0. 5. 
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reception of Demetrius Poliorcetes, proclaimed the decay of its 
ancient spirit by abject decrees of worship for Julius Caesar, 
ultimately dubbing him Jupiter Julius, and decreeing him a 
temple, with Antony for his priest. The Senate itself, for that 
matter, had itself received a hellenistic apotheosis, though there 
seems to have been some doubt whether it was a god or a goddess, 

But it was Augustus who developed the worship of the em- 
perors into a state system as part of his governing policy, though 
he showed his usual astuteness in veiling it under more moderate 
forms where it was less likely to be welcome; and Virgil voiced 
the new loyalty in his first and fourth eclogues. For Augustus, 
as for the hellenistic kings, there was a certain constitutional 
convenience in the cult; there was no need to disturb the usual 
forms of government of a city or people, if the magistrates or 
rulers were ready to receive the commands of king or emperor 
as divine oracles, 

Herod the Great (40-44 B.c.) accordingly, to show his loyalty, 
erected temples to Augustus (probably to Rome and Augustus, 
in the fashion then most favoured) at Samaria, Caesarea 
Philippi, and the chief Caesarea on the coast. Herod Agrippa I 
listened with joy to the acclamations of the Tyrians and the 
Sidonians: “It is the voice of a god, and not of a man!” “And 
immediately,”’ we read in the Acts of the Apostles (xii, 22-23), 
‘fan angel of the Lord struck him, because he had not given the 
glory to God; and he was eaten up by worms and expired.” 
But the Jews themselves had no liking for such cults, and learnt 
with dismay that the emperor Gaius (Caligula) was bent upon 
setting up his own statue in the temple at Jerusalem as “Gaius, 
the new Zeus Manifest (Epiphanes)’’, “‘Zeus” being the Greek 
equivalent for the Latin Jove. Philo, the learned Jewish Alexan- 
drian, gives a vivid account in his Legatio ad Gaium of the em- 
bassy despatched by the Jews to Gaius to plead against this 
outrage. Gaius’s intended divine title is known from this work 
(chap. 43); in chapter 4 Philo had already referred with scorn 
to his divine titles “Saviour” and “‘Benefactor’’, both already 
mentioned above. For a while the situation was critical. ‘Be it 
so,” said Gaius, “‘you sacrificed to another, even if. for me. What 
is the good of that? You did not sacrifice to me”’ (chap. 44). 
Finally he remarked in a gentler mood, “‘Men who do not 
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believe that I possess a divine nature seem to me unfortunate 
and witless rather than wicked”’ (chap. 45). Nevertheless it was 
probably only the murder of Gaius that saved the Jews from an 
earlier doom than actually overtook them. 

It seems to be an agreed point now that the “‘Asiarchs”” men- 
tioned in Acts xix, 31 as friends of St Paul, were the high-priests 
of the temples of the imperial cult in Pergamum, Smyrna and 
elsewhere, probably assembled for a festival of worship. Battle 
had not yet been joined between the would-be man-god and the 
true God-man. The New Testament ends with thunders against 
the Beast and those who bear its mark. “I know where thou 
dwellest,” runs the message to the church in Pergamum, ‘“‘where 
the throne of Satan is—and thou holdest fast my name, and 
didst not deny my faith, even in the days of Antipas, my witness, 
my faithful one, who was killed among you, where Satan dwel- 
leth”’ (Apoc. ii, 13). Pergamum was probably still the seat of the 
proconsular government, which enforced the worship of the 
emperor, which had presumably been the cause of Antipas’ 
martyrdom, and was to be such to many others. “Swear by 
Caesar’s genius, and I release thee,” urged the proconsul; but 
Polycarp, the disciple of John, would not so blaspheme. Pliny 
reports to Trajan in A.D. 112 (Ep. x, 96) that some Christians 
have worshipped the latter’s image; this was one of the tests 
imposed upon them. Tertullian explains in A.D. 197 that he can- 
not call the emperor “‘lord’’ when the title is understood, as it 
easily might be, to imply divinity. In Greek also the word “lord” 
might be used in more senses than one; the sense had to be 
gathered from the context, as it still must be in the Bible. 

It might be supposed that with the advent of the Christian 
emperors traces of divine claims would completely disappear. 
As a matter of fact they were not at all in a hurry to lay aside 
the trappings of godhead; much remained in the treatment 
both of living and dead to suggest it. The matter was treated 
with some fulness by Professor Gasquet in his work, De l’autorité 
impériale en matiére religieuse a Byzance (Paris, 1879), one chapter 
of which—and not the least interesting—is devoted to the apothe- 
osis of the Christian emperors at Constantinople, “De l’apothéose 
des empereurs chrétiens de Byzance’. The piéce de résistance, 
surely, is the epitaph upon the tomb of Theodosius IT (d. a.p, 
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459), quoted by him on p. 81. “The monument,” he explains, 
“probably represented the empress Eudoxia weeping over the 
remains of her husband.” It is impossible to do full justice in 
English to the last line, which I therefore quote also in the 
original : 


For he who gave me throne and marriage 

Hath died as man, yet liveth as god. 

Here below he was as a man; but his true life was above. 
Kdtw pev nvOpumlev, hv 8° ws Fv dvw, 


The Byzantine emperors and the czars were not totalitarian, 
for it would not be right to call a ruler totalitarian who acknow- 
ledges (however inadequately) the superior claim of Almighty 
God, or even of a false god. But they were carriers of totali- 
tarianism; through them the claim comes down from Queen 
Hatshepsut to Comrade Stalin. Today indeed we have totali- 
tarianism ofa more barefaced, methodical and menacing form, 
persecuting and uprooting the Church to the best of its power, a 
totalitarianism which in denying God denies likewise all rights 
to man. This therefore has been and still is a century of martyrs, 
in Mexico, in Spain, in Germany and all eastern Europe and 
elsewhere, of those who seal with their blood their confession of 
Christ, the King of Kings and Lord of Lords, whom we welcome 
in His Epiphany as the God now Manifest in the flesh. 


C. Lattey, S.J. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
OBEYING THE INSTRUCTION ‘‘SACROSANCTUM’’ 
Are the clergy under an obligation to observe all the pro- 


visions of this Instruction, even when their own Ordinaries have 
not ordered this to be done? (E.) 
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REPLY 


Canon 1020, §3: Ordinarii loci est peculiares normas pro 
huiusmodi parochi investigatione dare. 

Sacrosanctum, 29 June, 1941, n. 3; A.A.S., 1941, XXXII], p. 
297: ... Sacra Congregatio . . . opportunum censuit alteram 
conficere Instructionem, qua adiutricem praebendo manum 
Revmis Ordinariis, quibus hoc onus ex §3 relati can. 1020 in- 
cumbit, eis suppeditaret idoneas normas ad nupturientium 
examen rite diligenterque explendum.... 

An affirmative reply to the above question would be the 
safest line to take, since all the provisions of this Instruction are 
worthy of adoption, and reverence for the Holy See prompts 
acceptance without peering too closely into their preceptive 
force. We think, nevertheless, that those parts of the Instruction 
which are neither the common law, nor unequivocally precep- 
tive from the wording of the document, are not of strict obliga- 
tion unless the local Ordinary has so determined. 

The function of a Sacred Roman Congregation is primarily 
and essentially administrative and executive,! and the two lead- 
ing commentators on the Code Prolegomena write as follows about 
their Instructions: “‘non exhibentur per modum legis neque 
vim legis obtinent, sed de se indicant normas simpliciter decla- 
rativas, quarum directio servanda est potius quam urgenda est 
litteralis observatio.’’? This does not exclude a preceptive force 
in those parts of an Instruction which are clearly so expressed. 
One has to discover from the document what the Sacred Con- 
gregation, in its administrative and executive capacity, ex- 
pressly imposes, and in the nihil obstat of Sacrosanctum, n. 4, a, we 
have a clear example of a precept being imposed. The rest of 
the document is meant, as stated in the extract quoted above, 
to be a directive for Ordinaries in carrying out the obligations 
of canon 1020, §3. If it is to be argued that practically the whole 
of the document is preceptive, the clergy at least may rightly 
regard it as not their immediate concern, but as a matter be- 
tween the Sacred Congregation and Ordinaries; it is for the 


1 Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1941, XXI, p. 357. 
® Michiels, Normae Generales, p. 502; Van Hove, Prologomena, §72. 
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clergy to accept and obey the regulations made by their own 
Ordinaries in the measure determined either from the docu- 
ment or from indult. 

Though many of the commentators seem to assume that 
every single point in the document is of obligation on all priests 
investigating marriages, those who have examined this point 
more carefully support our contention. This is particularly true 
of the quasi-official interpretation given for the Bruges diocese, 
which is noted for the competence of its clergy and for their 
loyal attachment to the Holy See.? Our view is also confirmed 
by the practice of Ordinaries everywhere who, whilst enforcing 
the nihil obstat which is of precept, have not required their clergy 
to accept every suggestion or recommendation in the Instruc- 
tion; for example, the document plainly directs that the ex- 
change of documents shall be done through the diocesan curia, 
but many Ordinaries are content with the exchange being 
effected directly between the parish priests concerned; a pre- 
vious oath is required by the Instruction as part of the routine 
examination of all parties, but most Ordinaries are content with 
the common law, as for example in canon 1031, §1, 1, which 
requires an oath only in cases of doubt. Our view is supported 
equally by the practice of good parish priests who, confronted 
with new laws and formalities in every direction, remember the 
axiom onera sunt restringenda and quite reasonably are loth to 
recognize new obligations in the Instruction, unless these are 
certainly imposed by their immediate superiors. 


Last BLEssInc: RESIGNATION TO DEATH 


One of the conditions for gaining this indulgence is the re- 
signed acceptance of death. Does it suffice if one secures this 
disposition not at the time the blessing is given but later on? 


(B.) 
REPLY 


Benedict XIV, Pia Mater, 5 April, 1747; Fontes, n. 380, p. 
117: ... ideo quo certius praedicti omnes Indulgentiae fruc- 
1 Collationes Brugenses, 1946, pp. 61-72. 
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tum consequi valeant, praefatis sacerdotibus mandamus, ut 
omni ratione studeant moribundos fideles excitare ad novos de 
admissis peccatis doloris actus eliciendos, concipiendosque fer- 
ventissimae in Deum charitatis affectus ; praesertim vero ad ip- 
sam mortem aequo ac libenti animo de manu Domini suscipien- 
dam. Hoc enim praecipue opus in huiusmodi articulo consti- 
tutis imponimus et iniungimus. ... 

Rituale Romanum, V, vi, 3:... hortetur ... ut morbi incom- 
moda ac dolores in anteactae vitae expiationem libenter per- 
ferat. Deoque sese paratum offerat ad... mortem ipsam patien- 
ter obeundam. ... 4. Postea dicat: V. Adiutorium, etc. 

i. Asin other indulgences, there are several different methods 
of gaining a plenary indulgence in the hour of death, and the 
multiplication is not altogether useless since the actual gaining 
of the indulgence is thereby made more secure; in this reply we 
are concerned only with the indulgence mentioned in canon 
468, the formula of which is in the Rituale Romanum, V, vi, and 
the locus classicus for everything pertaining to it is the Pia Mater 
of Benedict XIV, as interpreted by many later decrees. 

ii. For the blessing to be lawfully given the act of resigna- 
tion must be made, or at least prompted by the priest, before the 
formula is spoken, as the rubric of the ritual clearly directs. The 
only obvious exception to this rule is when the recipient is un- 
conscious at the time. 

iii. We cannot find any commentator who deals with the 
question whether a departure from the procedure described in 
(ii) exposes the blessing, and consequently the indulgence, to 
invalidity. In our view, applying general principles of interpre- 
tation, the act though unlawful is valid. The conditions for a 
valid grant are the use of the formula on the part of the priest 
and the dispositions, including resignation, in the recipient ; the 
indulgence, or in this case the title to it in articulo mortis, is 
received when the last prescribed condition is fulfilled. Canon 
925, §2, states that the works enjoined for an indulgence must be 
fulfilled ‘‘statuto tempore ac debito modo”, which might per- 
haps support the view that the indulgence is invalid unless the 
act of resignation precedes the formula, as the ritual directs. We 
think, however, owing to the special nature of this indulgence, 
which is not actually obtained till the moment of death, that it 
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suffices to have fulfilled the conditions before this moment 
arrives. This is supported by one commentator who writes: “It 
is necessary that at the moment of death the dying person have 
the dispositions of sorrow for sin, fervent love of God and resig- 
nation to His Will. . . .”! It is supported also by the phrase in 
Pia Mater quoted above. Bearing in mind that the formula may 
not be given more than once in the same danger of death, there 
is every reason to hold that it is valid even though the order of 
the conditions is not observed. 


EucHARISTIC Fast: TRAVELLERS IN FRANCE 


Does an English visitor, priest or layman, enjoy whilst on 
holiday in France the indult which in that country permits 
derogations from the Eucharistic fast? (E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 14, §1, 3: Peregrini... legibus generalibus tenentur, 
etiamsi hae suo territorio non vigeant, minime vero si in loco in 
quo versantur non obligent. 

Canon 67: Privilegium ex ipsius tenore aestimandum est, 
nec licet illud extendere aut restringere. 

S. Off., 24 October, 1947; THe CLercy Review, 1949, 
XXXII, p. 47: SS.mus D.N.D. Pius .. . attentis adjunctis 
prorsus extraordinariis in quibus Gallia his temporibus versatur 
. .. praescripto canonum 808 et 858, §1, pro Gallia derogans, 
benigne concedere dignatus est Sacerdotibus qui Missam cele- 
brant vel Christifidelibus qui S. Communionem recipiunt, in 
Gallia post horam nonam, veniam sumendi potum non alco- 
holicum usque ad unam horam ante Missam vel S. Com- 
munionem. ... Idque ad annum.... 

The concession, a local privilege granted to the whole of 
France, is contained in a rescript (in response to a petition) in 
forma graliosa (not in forma commissoria, i.e. committing its execu- 
tion to some ecclesiastic) granting a general indult for one year 

1 Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1945, LXV, p. 199. 
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to all persons in that country. The portion omitted provides for 
non-fasting Mass and Holy Communion in special contingencies 
even before 9 a.m. The bishops are required to acquaint the 
Holy See, at the end of the year, with the effects of this indult. 
To the best of our knowledge, it has been renewed and is still 
in force at the time of writing. 

It is certain, from canon 14, that English people, priests and 
laity on holiday in France, are included in the indult, and this 
fact is noted by one French commentator.! The situation is 
similar to that which arises when a traveller is in a country 
where one or other holiday of obligation is not observed by 
lawful custom or indult. Beste, commenting on the final words 
of canon 14, §1, 3, writes : ““Haec exemptio est quasi privilegium 
locale, quo ex benigna concessione ecclesiae etiam peregrini et 
omnes in loco privlegiato actu existentes frui valent.” 

On the other hand, it is equally certain that a Frenchman 
on holiday in this country does not enjoy the indult granted 
for France, unless, of course, he enjoys as well a personal indult 
as in canon 74. 


THE PEOPLE’s SACRIFICE 


Is there not a rule that the Hosts already consecrated must 
be consumed before those newly consecrated? How is this har- 
monized with the wish of the Holy Father that the faithful 
should receive Hosts consecrated at the Mass at which they are 
assisting? (P.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1272: Hostiae consecratae, sive propter fidelium 
communionem, sive propter expositionem sanctissimi Sacra- 
menti, et recentes sint et frequenter renoventur, veteribus rite 
consumptis, ita ut nullum sit periculum corruptionis. . . . 

Rituale Romanum, IV, i, 7: Sanctissimae Eucharistiae parti- 
culas frequenter renovabit. Hostiae vero seu particulae conse- 
crandae sint recentes; et ubi eas consecraverit, veteres primo 
distribuat vel sumat. 

'?Ami du Clergé, 1948, p. 20. 
Vol. xxxiii 
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Mediator Dei, 20 November, 1947; A.A.S., 1947, XXXIX, 
p. 565; Eng. tr., n. 128:... atque, ut supra scripsimus, ii dilau- 
dandi sunt, qui, Sacro adstantes hostias in eodem sacrificio con- 
secratas accipiant, ita quidem ut reapse contingat “ut quotquot 
ex hac altaris participatione sacrosanctum Filii tui corpus et 
sanguinem sumpserimus, omni benedictione caelesti et gratia 
repleamur’’. 

i. When Mass is being said at an altar on which the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved, and the faithful receive Holy Com- 
munion from a ciborium consecrated at that Mass, there does 
appear to be some little conflict between the existing rubrics and 
the desire of the Holy Father expressed in the encyclical. Assum- 
ing for the moment that there is a conflict, the right solution, 
following the accepted rule for all such cases, is for the more 
important thing to take precedence. The papal direction is the 
more important, firstly, because it deals with the faithful’s share 
in the Sacrifice of the Mass, whereas the rubric is concerned 
with precautions against the danger of corruption of the Sacred 
Species; secondly, because it is more recent and it must be 
presumed that the Holy Father is aware of the existing rubric. 
The previous paragraph, to which the words “‘ut supra scrip- 
simus”’ refer, contains a quotation from Benedict XIV, which 
affirms that priests are to be blamed who deny this sharing of 
the sacrifice to the faithful at Mass, In other parts of the ency- 
clical it is taught that the faithful communicating from a pre- 
consecrated ciborium also share in the sacrifice, and there is 
usually some reasonable cause for this method of distributing 
Holy Communion, but the preference for the faithful com- 
municating from hosts consecrated in the Mass at which they 
assist is firmly maintained. 

ii. It could be argued, however, that there is actually no 
conflict, because the rubrics cited and the papal direction are 
dealing with distinct and separate things, the purpose of each 
being expressed in the clause “‘ita ut’ at the conclusion of the 
above extracts from canon and encyclical. Canon 1272 comes 
within Tit. xv, ‘‘De custodia et cultu sanctissimae Eucharistiae”’ 
which is explanatory of everything connected with reservation 
of the Holy Eucharist and the worship due; similarly the rubric 
of the Ritual is within Tit. iv, ““De Sanctissimo Eucharistiae 
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Sacramento’’. The papal direction, on the other hand, though 
within the portion of the document explaining Holy Com- 
munion, is directly concerned not with reservation of the Holy 
Eucharist but with the share of the faithful in the sacrifice of the 
Mass. The rule of the canon and of the rubric must always be 
observed, whenever Holy Communion is distributed from ciboria 
reserved in the tabernacle; the direction of the encyclical 
should be observed, if it is possible conveniently to do so, when- 
ever the faithful communicate in the Mass at which they are 
assisting. The canon and the rubric are laws relating to the 
reservation of the Holy Eucharist, laws which all priests are 
bound to observe ; the papal direction is not a law but a counsel 
which it is praiseworthy to observe. 


AFFINITY IN THE DrReEcT LINE: CONSUMMATION 


If the marriage which gives rise to affinity has not been con- 
summated, a dispensation may be given in danger of death from 
affinity in the direct line by Ordinaries and others, from canons 
1043, 1044. How is non-consummation established in these cir- 
cumstances, especially when the alleged non-consummation is 
due to the practice of contraception? (R.E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1015, §2: Celebrato matrimonio, si coniuges simul 
cohabitaverint, praesumitur consummatio, donec contrarium 
probetur. 

Canon 1043: Urgente mortis periculo, locorum Ordinarii 
» ++ possunt . . . super omnibus et singulis impedimentis iuris 
ecclesiastici . . . exceptis impedimentis provenientibus ex sacro 
presbyteratus ordine et ex affinitate in linea recta, consummato 
matrimonio, dispensare. 

Canon 1044. In eisdem rerum adiunctis de quibus in can. 
1043 et solum pro casibus in quibus nec loci quidem Ordinarius 
adiri possit, eadem dispensandi facultate pollet . . . paroch- 
Wins 
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Canon 1076, §3. Nunquam matrimonium permittatur, si 
quod subsit dubium num partes sint consanguineae in aliquo 
gradu lineae rectae. 

S.C.Sacram. 7 May, 1923, n. 11, §§1 and 2: Si... constiterit 
matrimonii consummationem coniuges omnimode devitasse ex 
detestabili onanismi vitio . . . iudex rem deferat ad H.S.C. 

1. The question has arisen from a previous reply in this 
journal, 1949, XX XI, p. 341, which tried to explain the ulti- 
mate reason for the unwillingness of the Church to dispense 
affinity in the direct line arising from a consummated marriage, 
even in danger of death. The conclusion is correct that, other 
things being equal, the impediment may be dispensed if the 
marriage which has given rise to it has not been consummated. 
One answer to the present query might be that non-consumma- 
tion is to be proved by the process explained in §.C.Sacram, 7 
May, 1923, which might take a few months or years to com- 
plete, and which will be unusually difficult if the marriage has 
been dissolved by the death ofone party, as would normally be 
the case. In the circumstances of canons 1043, 1044, this process 
is clearly out of the question. 

ii. Following Oesterle, Fr Dowdall, O.P., in his doctorate 
thesis The Celebration of Matrimony in the Hour of Death, p. 70, gives 
the following solution which we believe is, in principle, correct. 
The presumption of canon 1015, §2, can be disproved, on an- 
alogy with canon 1019, §2, by an oath of the party desiring a 
dispensation, affirming non-consummation of marriage. 

iii. We cannot, however, find any commentator who deals 
with the situation when the alleged non-consummation is due 
to contraceptive intercourse. It is our opinion, on analogy with 
the direction of S.C.Sacram, 7 May, 1923, n. 11, that in these cir- 
cumstances, canon 1043 may not be used to dispense the im- 
pediment, and that it will be necessary to have recourse to the 
Holy See. 


E. J. M. 
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ARTIFICIAL FECUNDATION 


Papal Address at the [Vth International Congress of Catholic 
doctors (A.A.S., 1949, XLI, p. 559). 


(Omitted. . . .) 

Nous ne pouvons laisser passer l'occasion présente d’indiquer 
briévement, dans les grandes lignes, le jugement moral qui s’impose 
en cette matiére. 

(1°) La pratique de cette fécondation artificielle, dés lors qu’il 
s'agit de ’homme, ne peut étre considérée ni exclusivement, ni 
méme principalement, du point de vue biologique et médical, en 
laissant de cété celui de la morale et du droit. 

(2°) La fécondation artificielle, hors du mariage, est 4 condam- 
ner purement et simplement comme immorale. 

Telle est en effet la loi naturelle et la loi divine positive, que la 
procréation d’une nouvelle vie ne peut étre le fruit que du mariage. 
Le mariage seul sauvegarde la dignité des époux (principalement de 
la femme dans le cas présent), leur bien personnel. De soi, seul il 
pourvoit au bien et a l’éducation de l’enfant. 

Par conséquent, sur la condamnation d’une fécondation artifi- 
cielle hors de l’union conjugale, aucune divergence d’opinions n’est 
possible entre catholiques. L’enfant congu dans ces conditions serait, 
par le fait méme, illégitime. 

(3°) La fécondation artificielle dans le mariage, mais produite 
par l’élément actif d’un tiers, est également immorale et, comme 
telle, 4 réprouver sans appel. 

Seuls les époux ont un droit réciproque sur leur corps pour engen- 
drer une vie nouvelle, droit exclusif, incessible, inaliénable. Et cela 
doit étre, en considération aussi de l’enfant. A quiconque donne la 
vie 4 un petit étre, la nature impose, en vertu méme de ce lien, la 
charge de sa conservation et de son éducation. Mais entre l’époux 
légitime et enfant, fruit de l’élément actif d’un tiers (I’époux fat-il 
consentant), il n’existe aucun lien d’origine, aucun lien moral et 
juridique de procréation conjugale. 

(4°) Quant a licéité de la fécondation artificielle dans le mariage, 
qu’il Nous suffise, pour l’instant, de rappeler ces principes de droit 
naturel: le simple fait que le résultat auquel on vise est atteint par 
cette voie, ne justifie pas l’emploi du moyen lui-méme ; ni le désir, en 
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soi trés légitime chez les époux, d’avoir un enfant, ne suffit 4 prouver 
la légitimité du recours a la fécondation artificielle, qui réaliserait ce 
désir. 

Il serait faux de penser que la possibilité de recourir 4 ce moyen 
pourrait rendre valide le mariage entre personnes inaptes a le con- 
tracter du fait de ’impedimentum impotentiae. 

D’autre part, il est superflu d’observer que l’élément actif ne peut 
étre jamais procuré licitement par des actes contre nature. 

Bien que l’on ne puisse a priori exclure de nouvelles méthodes, 
pour le seul motif de leur nouveauté, néanmoins, en ce qui touche la 
fécondation artificielle, non seulement il y a lieu d’étre extrémement 
réservé, mais il faut absolument l’écarter. En parlant ainsi, on ne 
proscrit pas nécessairement l’emploi de certains moyens artificiels 
destinés uniquement soit a faciliter l’acte naturel, soit 4 faire attein- 
dre sa fin 4 l’acte naturel normalement accompli. 

Qu’on ne l’oublie pas: seule la procréation d’une nouvelle vie 
selon la volonté et le plan du Créateur porte avec elle, 4 un degré 
étonnant de perfection, la réalisation des buts poursuivis. Elle est, a 
la fois, conforme 4 la nature corporelle et spirituelle et 4 la dignité 
des époux, au développement normal et heureux de l’enfant. . . . 





In n. 4 the Holy Father excludes the lawfulness of an act contra 
naturam even when performed as a means of insemination between 
married persons who are not impotent. The reference is to mastur- 
bation; cf. THz CLercy Review, 1943, XXIII, p. 564, for previous 
judgements of the Holy Office. 

The method of insemination by obtaining the husband’s semen 
without recourse to solitary pollution, discussed in this journal, 1945, 
XXV, p. 268, and in correspondence, pp. 335 and 381, and 1948, 
XXIX, p. 359, is not explicitly mentioned, but its rejection is, it 
seems, implied in the penultimate paragraph. 
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Questions and Answers. II, Precepts. By the Very Rev. Canon E. J. 
Mahoney, D.D. Pp. 440. (Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 
185.) ° 
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a garden party to a big game expedition. With the publication of 
this second volume of Questions and Answers, Canon Mahoney, who 
has functioned so long and so competently as resident oracle of THE 
CLercy Review, can fairly claim to have provided a similar service 
in the theological field ; for in the work which this volume completes 
the busy priest is likely to find a ready-made solution of almost every 
problem and question that puzzles him in his pastoral ministry or 
pricks his curiosity in his vocational reading. There is, of course, no 
strictly definable limit to the number and variety of the theological, 
canonical and rubrical questions which the speculative reflexion or 
day-to-day experience of the clergy is capable of raising, but, in the 
sixteen years of interrogation which these two volumes cover, the 
questioners have had a fair run, and it can at least be said that here, 
in the completed work, are the answers to all the questions which 
they have so far succeeded in posing to the indefatigable Canon 
Mahoney. 

The first volume, published in 1946, consisted of 358 answers to 
questions concerning the sacraments, indulgences and sacramentals, 
submitted between 1931 and 1944. The present volume collects, 
classifies and, where necessary, corrects a further 374 replies given 
on other matters, from 1931 to 1947. The material is arranged under 
six main headings, but the wide variety of the topics covered can 
best be gathered from the following table of sub-divisions. Under 
Divine and Natural Law, the author handles questjons concerning 
faith, communicatio in sacris, the fifth commandment, war, the sixth 
commandment, contraception, and justice. Under Laws of the 
Church, he deals with canonical principles, jurisdiction and facul- 
ties, penalties, Sunday observance, fasting and abstinence. The sec- 
tion on Clerics covers questions relating to bishops and ordinaries, 
clerical obligations, parish priests, benefices and revenues. That on 
Religious deals with postulancy and profession, and the rights and 
duties of religious. The fifth division, Worship, includes liturgical 
worship, divine office, Holy Week, Our Lady, funerals, textual 
difficulties in the liturgy, and devotional practices. The sixth division, 
Sacred Things, groups together all questions concerning altars, the 
tabernacle and throne, altar furniture, churches, statues, sacred 
vessels, vestments, church furniture, candles and church lighting. 
The whole is rounded off with a useful Code-index and an alpha- 
betical index covering both volumes. 

A reviewer is not normally expected to read right through a work 
of reference, but Canon Mahoney’s gift for clear, practical, docu- 
mented and not infrequently diverting exposition so beguiled me 
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that, having started hopefully at Question 1, I persevered without 
tedium or disappointment to the end of his 440 pages. I noted a few 
points on which one might venture a modest qualification, but none 
on which I should care to issue a confident contradiction. In dealing 
with the frustulum of the faster (Qu. 471), he surprised me by quoting 
only a Lenten instruction of 1904 which defined it as “not exceeding 
two ounces of bread”, making no mention of the 1923 indult which 
allowed three ounces of bread with a little butter; a small mercy, 
perhaps, but one for which scrupulous fasters were grateful. On the 
subject of the cathedraticum (Qu. 540), he seems to me to strain the 
principles of canonical interpretation in his effort to reconcile the 
law of the Code with that of the Westminster Synods. I should prefer 
to say that the Westminster law, in so far as it made the payment a 
personal duty of the pastoral clergy, was abrogated by the contrary 
law of the Code, but that our practice is in process of being re-estab- 
lished as a reasonable contrary custom which has been accepted in 
some recent diocesan synods without objection from the Holy See. 
Dealing with the question of Mass in private houses, he refers to the 
immemorial custom in Ireland, but appears not to recognize any 
such legitimate custom in England. It seems to me that it is only on 
the basis of an immemorial custom, extending continuously back to 
the days of persecution, that one can justify the accepted practice of 
our bishops in permitting Mass to be said per modum habitus, contrary 
to the law of canon 822, in farm-houses, inns, council schools, wher- 
ever and for as long as the needs of the faithful genuinely require it ; 
for one can scarcely describe a permission extending over years as 
given per modum actus. Our tradition of conserving and spreading the 
faith by establishing Mass centres in any available premises which 
can be converted on a Sunday morning into the decent semblance 
of a chapel is not dissimilar in origin and purpose to the Irish custom 
of “station” masses, and is probably as old and venerable. 

But these are small points, picked out partly for want of some- 
thing more substantial to criticize, and partly because there are so 
many points to praise. Again and again one is compelled to admire 
the author’s prudent objectivity. For example, on the much-dis- 
cussed topic of United Prayers (Qu. 375), he leans to the side of 
strictness, wisely declining to lend his private authority to practices 
which, while not certainly wrong in themselves, are nevertheless of 
public order, and on which, therefore, it is the prerogative of the 
local Ordinary alone to pronounce. The answers in which the author 
best displays his expert competence are too numerous to mention, 
but we would like to commend especially Questions 384-392, which 
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provide a concise little treatise on medico-moral problems, and Ques- 
tion 449 which gives a model summary of the continuing dispute 
about the precise meaning of canon 209, which, rather ironically, 
was itself intended to settle disputes about jurisdiction, at least in 
practice. 

Indeed, taking the book as a whole, the abiding impression left on 
the reader is that it would be difficult for anyone to compose more 
complete and correct, or more fully documented answers, without 
detriment to clarity. One envies the fortunate moralist, canonist or 
rubrician who will one day (not, we hope, in the early future) inherit 
the gutted periodicals with which Canon Mahoney’s filing cabinets 
must be crammed. They appear to house a mass of recondite infor- 
mation on neglected points, for which one would search in vain in 
the standard manuals, and for the availability of which not only the 
general practitioner, but even the would-be specialist, is permanently 
indebted to the alert and persevering industry of the compiler. 

Those who bought the first volume will be well advised to add 
the second, and those who did not, to procure both. It is the sort of 
work to have within easy reach, and will look quite at home along- 
side the Bible, the Code, and the Catholic Directory. 


LAWRENCE L. McREAvy 


The Glass of Vision. The Bampton Lectures of 1948. By Austin Farrer, 
D.D. Pp. xii + 151. (Dacre Press. 125. 6d.) 


Tue Catholic theologian will probably read here with greatest 
interest the pages in which Dr Farrer considers the importance of 
natural theology (Lecture I), the meaning of the supernatural (Lec- 
ture II), scriptural inspiration and revelation (Lecture III), the 
place of analogy in metaphysics (Lecture IV), and in revealed 
theology (Lecture VI) ; moreover, if he has not read Finite and Infinite 
he will find a useful summary of the conclusions of that work in Lec- 
ture V. “I fear,” writes the author in his preface, “‘. . . that I have 
produced something unscholarly and impressionistic, and it seems 
too much to ask of the reader that he should imagine for himself 
how I would have reduced them if I had written a full-scale schol- 
astic treatise.” ‘‘Unscholarly’”’, no; it is impossible to read these fas- 
cinating lectures without appreciating Dr Farrer’s deep and wide 
knowledge of Scripture and his keen metaphysical insight. ‘‘Impres- 
sionistic”’ ? Well, perhaps yes. I suppose the word describes as well as 
any could describe a style of treatment in which the lecturer, instead 
of following the rigid order dear to the scholastic theologian—and 
dear perhaps to Dr Farrer himself when not delivering the Bampton 
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lectures—prefers to emphasize at intervals certain main principles 
which he refuses, or at any rate neglects, to follow to their logical 
conclusions. The possibility of a natural theology, the vital distinc- 
tion between the natural and the supernatural, the role of analogy 
in metaphysics and in theology, these are themes that recur even 
when the surface current of his thought appears to run counter to 
them. This Wagner-like accompaniment lends a tantalizing quality 
to Dr Farrer’s lectures which might well discourage the faint-hearted 
from the attempt to reduce his apparent contradictions. Thus at one 
moment the scene appears to be set for some account of the potentia 
obedientialis, from which it would be seen that supernatural activity 
in man is not even analogous to the speech of Balaam’s ass; yet, 
instead of being reminded that man has intelligence and, to that 
extent, is capax Dei, we are invited to consider the relation between 
the finite and the infinite and told, somewhat obscurely, that “‘there 
is no question of the finite excluding the infinite as the finite excludes 
the finite”. At another point Dr Farrer seems inclined to return to 
“the thought of the ancient Church” and to admit that “revelation 
was given in the form of propositions” which, “interpreted in the 
light of one another and apprehended through the Church’s super- 
natural faith, gave an account of the saving mysteries as perfect as 
the condition of earthly man allowed him to receive’. He appears 
to shy away from this, to favour a theory of revelation “through 
inspired images” which at first is not easy to understand. Yet, later, 
the meaning he attaches to revelation does not seem to differ greatly 
from the Catholic one. In Lecture VI the theory of inspired images 
is set forth in a less difficult form, where the images are seen to be 
nothing more than those analogical statements in which alone the 
supernatural can be communicated to human minds. Even our 
natural knowledge of God is analogical; no wonder then that God 
should use analogical sentences in revealing the supernatural to us. 
It is the subsidiary function of natural theology to translate the divine 
analogies in such a way that God can be the subject of them. Per- 
haps something of this kind would have been Dr Farrer’s thesis had 
he been writing scholastically. If some of the scattered inconsisten- 
cies to which he pleads guilty can be reconciled as easily as this, then 
the reader will find it well worth while to undertake the task to 
which the author hesitates to invite him. But why is it that nearly all 
theological theories of the act of faith—even many Catholic ones— 
appear so remote from the simple reality which the child expresses 
when he says, “I believe . . . because Thou hast said it and Thy 
word is true”? 
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La Sainte Trinité et les Sacrements. By Taymans d’Eypernon, S.J. 
Pp. 163. (L’Edition Universelle, Brussels.) 


Havinc shown in Le Mystére Primordial that the dogma of the Trinity, 
the doctrine of the divine life in itself, is central in the whole of 
theology, Father d’Eypernon proposes to publish a series of studies 
in which each theological treatise will appear in its intimate connec- 
tion with the life of the three divine Persons. The present volume is 
the first of these studies, and the richness of doctrine and clarity of 
thought which mark it augur well for those that are to follow. Of a 
work so closely packed with theological thought we can do no more 
here than indicate the general lines. The divine life of grace, which 
it is the purpose of the sacraments to produce, augment, or restore, 
is in fact the life of the three divine Persons, who all have their part 
in communicating it to the human soul. In the operation of each 
sacrament we must see an invisible mission of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, in which the Father sends His Son to whom the soul is 
assimilated by adoption, to live by charity in the Holy Spirit. Does 
not this throw an interesting light on the problem of the sacramentum 
validum sed informe, as well as on that of the special grace proper to 
each sacrament? Every valid sacrament, according to the view of 
the mediaeval theologians, causes a res et sacramentum, which is a 
disposition to the res or ultimate effect ; it was described vaguely by 
them as aliquis ornatus animae. May we not say that this ornatus animae 
consists of a special divine imprint caused by the three Persons in the * 
soul, an imprint which gives it a particular likeness to the Son and 
which calls for that life in charity which is the gift of the Holy Spirit? 
In one who receives the sacrament with an obex to grace this par- 
ticular likeness to the Son would be invariably produced (either the 
permanent character or in the case of the other sacraments a like- 
ness more or less fleeting) ; but he would be rather like a stillborn 
child, in whom, though there is no life, it is still possible to trace 
some likeness to his parents, and his brothers and sisters. With the 
removal of the faulty disposition, the likeness to Christ caused by the 
valid sacrament becomes informed with the life of grace in the Holy 
Spirit. This essentially Trinitarian view of the sacraments may serve 
also to show how each sacrament will cause sanctifying grace marked 
with a certain modality, by which some particular aspect of the 
Christ-life, differing according to the sacrament received, is repro- 
duced in the soul. This general doctrine is applied in detail in chap- 
ters devoted to a study of each of the sacraments. A book profoundly 
conceived, and deserving to be profoundly studied. 

1 See Tue Crercy Review, 1947, X XVII, pp. 185-6. 
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Gratia Christi. Essai d’Histoire du Dogme et de Théologie Dogma- 
tique. By Henri Rondet, S.J. Pp. 396. (Beauchesne, Paris.) 


FATHER Ronpber has written a most erudite and fascinatingly inter- 
esting history of the theology of grace which will be of the greatest 
value to students of the subject. But we would disagree with the 
author’s own extremely modest estimate of his work which leads him 
to see in it a historical synthesis suitable as a normal introduction to 
the study of the treatise De Gratia. Indeed we are inclined to question 
whether a historical introduction to each theological treatise such as 
the late Father de Grandmaison is here reported to have wished for 
is either practicable or desirable. Whether it is practicable let him 
judge who has read only one chapter of Father Rondet’s work: the 
theologian of some experience will admire the practised ease with 
which the author is able to handle such notions as divinization, the 
supernatural, potentia obedientialis, sufficient and efficacious grace, 
etc. ; here is a theologian thoroughly at home in his subject. But what 
of the beginner in theology who must be assumed to have no under- 
standing of even the terms of the theses which the giants of the past 
are here presented as discussing? And is it desirable that the theo- 
logical novice should first receive “‘un exposé historique pour situer 
la doctrine de l’Ecriture et des Péres, les erreurs et leur condamna- 
tion par le magistére, ramenant ainsi a leur vraie place les spécula- 
tions parfois envahissantes des théologiens”? The speculative theo- 
logian is notoriously apt to distort history in the light of his theories 
—the history of Penance is an outstanding example—but is the posi- 
tive theologian always free from prejudice? Who, then, is to guaran- 
tee that his historical introduction to theology will not unduly 
influence the judgement of the young student? And, as for the 
encroachments of speculation, where is the trespass-sign to be 
planted? 

Let us therefore consider Father Rondet’s work as it deserves to 
be considered, as a valuable aid to those who, having completed a 
short course of systematic theology and being thus to some extent 
critically equipped, wish to study the development of theological 
problems throughout the ages. For such a student Father Rondet’s 
book is stimulating in the best sense of the term. After a rapid sketch 
of the gospel teaching on grace, especially its presentation by St John 
as a share in the divine life, and of its still more detailed development 
in the Pauline epistles, the author hastens to introduce us to what is 
evidently his favourite study, viz. the Greek Fathers, in whom he 
finds the authentic theology of St John and St Paul. Here grace is 
seen above all as the divinization of the Christian through the gift 
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of the Holy Spirit. Naturalism, the heritage of the Stoics, forced the 
attention of theologians, especially the Western theologians, in another 
direction ; St Augustine was required to stress the necessity of grace 
and the impotence of man without God’s help. The problems thus 
raised and only partially solved by the genius of Augustine occupy 
theologians until the golden age of scholasticism, when the Thomistic 
synthesis sets them in the wider perspective of man’s elevation to a 
supernatural end. Lutheranism, Baianism, Jansenism and kindred 
errors, with the consequent discussions on predestination and on 
sufficient and efficacious grace, once more concentrated attention 
upon Augustinian problems; and it is only with the development of 
positive theology and the work of men like Pétau, Scheeben and de 
Régnon that we are once more rejoining the Greek Fathers, with 
their Trinitarian vision of sanctifying grace. 

Father Rondet carries his readers with him. Yet, grateful as one 
must be for a history of the doctrine of grace which for learning and 
clarity has probably not been surpassed, one is left aware of a lack of 
balance, of an uneven distribution of credit. The theologians of the 
West seem to receive all the blame. The summary we have just given 
is admittedly inadequate, and its sweeping generalizations are care- 
fully qualified by the author. Nevertheless it faithfully reflects the 
impression made by the book upon the present reviewer. Perhaps it 
is inevitable that doctrinal preferences should become apparent even 
when one is writing history, to the detriment of objectivity. Must we 
not admit that the history of Catholic doctrine is ultimately governed 
by something more important than the tendencies of different schools 
and mentalities, that it is really determined by factors which in 
retrospect are seen to be providential? The emphasis of the Greek 
Fathers on uncreated grace needed, if it was not to lead to the pan- 
theism of an Eckhart, a compensatory stress on the reality of the 
created infused gifts with which the theologians of the West became 
chiefly, though not exclusively, concerned. Even in these days Pius 
XII (in his Encyclical Mystict Corporis) has thought it necessary to 
point out the dangers that beset the incautious enquirer into this 
mystery. And is it not also true that the principle of solidarity, tra- 
ditional though it is, still needs to be supplemented by the “‘juridical”’ 
concept of price in order to remain faithful to the revealed doctrine 
of redemption? We ought surely to see in these alternating stresses 
something analogous to the rhythm of a melody which is fully 
appreciated only when it is complete. 

We heartily recommend Father Rondet’s stimulating book. But, 
we repeat, it is not a book for the beginner. 
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De Mariologia Biblica (Theologia Biblica IV). By F. Ceuppens, O.P. 
Pp. xvi + 258. (Marietti, Turin.) 

Quaestiones Selectae ex Historia Primaeva. 2nd Ed., 1947. By F. Ceuppens, 
O.P. Pp. xxiv + 360. (Marietti, Turin.) 


For more than ten years Fr Ceuppens has been publishing critical 
and exegetical studies of the Bible which have been of the greatest 
use to theologians. In assessing their value, however, it is important 
to appreciate what is the author’s exact purpose. He writes for 
theologians, so he tells us in the prologue to the first volume of his 
Theologia Biblica (De Deo Uno, 1938), ‘‘eo in fine ut judicare possint 
de valore argumentorum quae communiter e S. Scriptura, tum ex 
Antiquo tum ex Novo Testamento, afferuntur ad doctrinam theo- 
logicam stabiliendam. . . . Texto genuino stabilito, illum secundum 
suum contextum interpretati sumus, et demum sensum ab auctore 
sacro intentum assignare tentavimus.” Similarly in the prologue to 
De Mariologia Biblica: ““Tractatum dogmaticum circa Mariologiam 
tradere intentio nostra non est. . . . Inquirere vero intendimus.. . 
quid in S. Scriptura de Beata Maria Virgine consignatum fuit; 
quapropter varia loca S. Scripturae . . . colligere conati sumus quae 
circa Mariam versantur, in quibus Maria partes activas agit et e 
quibus forsan quaedam doctrina mariologica deduci potest.”” Con- 
sequently an adverse conclusion of the author in regard to a par- 
ticular doctrine must not be taken as being adverse to the doctrine 
itself, but as maintaining simply that it cannot be proved with any 
certainty from Scripture. 

Those Mariologists, therefore, who are concerned to construct 
their theses on none but the firmest grounds will pay careful heed to 
the reasons for which Fr Ceuppens, accepting the arguments recently 
proposed by Drewniack and Goossens, holds that Genesis iii, 15 (the 
“‘Protoevangelium’’) does not refer to Mary literally; that even the 
typical sense is not demonstrated; and that, as Fr Lennerz has 
shown, Pius IX, who quotes it (Jneffabilis Deus), does not imply 
necessarily anything more than an accommodated sense. He under- 
stands in a like sense Jeremias xxxi, 22 (“‘femina circumdabit virum’’), 
but vigorously supports the interpretation which sees in Isaias vii, 
14, and in Michaeas v, 1, 2, the prophecy of Mary’s Mother- 
hood, and in the former passage a clear proof also of her virginity 
both ante partum and in partu. In the account of the Annunciation he 
finds no express mention of the third Person of the Trinity, but sees 
in Mary’s fullness of grace a hint of her Immaculate Conception. He 
considers that the divinity of Christ is not explicitly revealed either 
to Mary at her Annunciation or to her cousin Elizabeth ; though it 
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would appear that this must be understood in the sense that there is 
nothing in the words of the Angel which need have been understood 
by Mary as a revelation of her divine motherhood. It is perhaps for 
this reason that when, in the chapter entitled Mariologia Biblica et 
S. Thomas, he deals with the two famous articles of St Thomas on 
the Annunciation (III, 30, 1 and 2), he makes no mention of the 
Angelic Doctor’s evident belief that this was a revelation of the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation as such. 

In the second of the works under review, now in its second and 
revised edition, Fr Ceuppens has selected for textual and exegetical 
treatment the questions in the early chapters of Genesis which are 
most closely related to theology. Foremost among these, evidently, 
are the creation of visible things by God, in particular the creation 
of man, the unity of the human race, the original state of man and 
his fall. 

In the inspired account of the origin of plants and animals he 
finds nothing which would exclude the theory of an evolution of 
species subject to the divine direction. Similarly, with regard to the 
origin of man’s body he writes : ““credimus non esse doctrinae biblicae 
contrarium asserere quod Deus, causis secundis collaborantibus, cor- 
pus Adam e limo terrae constituit sed quod momento creationis et 
insufflationis animae Deus modo peculiari intervenit, eo fine ut 
materia illa vivens ad animam humanam spiritualem recipiendam 
disponatur.” In the story of the formation of Eve, however, the 
embarrassment commonly felt by Catholic evolutionists seems to be 
relieved only to the extent that a metaphorical understanding of 
“rib” is allowed. The metaphorical interpretation may, according 
to Fr Ceuppens, be extended also to the garden, to the trees of life 
and knowledge, to the parade of the animals, and even to the serpent 
—so long as it is acknowledged that “he who is referred to in the 
account as the serpent is in reality the devil”. Finally, we may call 
attention to the author’s interesting treatment of the deluge, which, in 
his view, need not be regarded as universal, whether geographically 
or anthropologically. 

We have been content, in noticing these two important books, to 
indicate what appear to be the most interesting conclusions of the 
author. Only a close study of them can reveal the wide learning and 
critical knowledge which have gone to their making, as well as the 
clearness of expression and wise restraint which are so admirable 
throughout. They are to be warmly recommended to every serious 
student of theology. 
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Ancient Christian Writers. No. 5: St Augustine, The Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount. Tr. by John J. Jepson, S.S., Ph.D. With introduction 
and notes by the editors. Pp. 227. (Cork: Mercier Press. 155.) 

Ancient Christian Writers. No. 6: The Didache, The Epistle of Barnabas, 
the Epistles and the Martyrdom of St Polycarp, The Fragments of 
Papias, The Epistle to Diognetus. Tr. by James A. Kleist, S.J. 
With introductions and notes by the translator. Pp. 235. (Cork: 
Mercier Press. 155.) 


St AuGusTINE’s commentary on the Sermon on the Mount provided 
the basis upon which the great theologians of the Middle Ages, 
especially St Thomas, constructed their theology of Christian perfec- 
tion. The fulfilment of the Christian precepts enumerated in the 
beatitudes is the work of the Holy Spirit dwelling in the soul of the 
Christian and disposing him by His sevenfold gift to act according 
to the divine inspiration. By the typically Augustinian device of 
regarding the last of the beatitudes as a summary of the others the 
Bishop of Hippo is able to reduce their number to seven, and by the 
further expedient of inverting the order of the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
he contrives to show the correspondence between the two sevenfold 
groups. This arrangement may appear to us artificial, but this did 
not prevent the mediaeval theologians, and should not prevent us, 
from appreciating the riches of ascetical and spiritual doctrine which 
this commentary presents. The second book shows how the practice 
of Christian perfection is the coming of the kingdom of God in our 
hearts, for which we ask in the seven petitions of the Lord’s prayer. 
Dr Jepson’s translation is eminently lucid and readable. 

Having already performed competently the difficult task of trans- 
lating the Ignatian and Clementine letters (in No. 1 of the present 
series), Fr Kleist was wisely entrusted by the editors with the equally 
onerous work of rendering into English the early Christian docu- 
ments listed above. None of them, in all probability, is later in date 
than the middle of the second century, and therefore they present a 
special problem to the translator who would make them attractive, 
as well as intelligible, to the modern reader. Not only has Fr Kleist 
achieved a considerable measure of success in this, but he has also 
provided in his useful introductions to each work a synopsis of its 
contents, and a discussion, marked by an intimate acquaintance with 
modern scholarship, of its date and authorship. We would call 
special attention to the translator’s learned explanatory notes, indis- 
pensable to the ordinary reader for an understanding of the historical 
and doctrinal circumstances of which these venerable documents are 
the product. G. D. S. 
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CHURCH AND STATE ABROAD 


I. WHat Has HAPPENED IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


T is the intention to devote these pages of THE CLERGY REVIEW 
aoe by month to the factual examination and documentation 
of contemporary issues of Church and State. In order to avoid the 
duplication of material it will be assumed that the reader has 
access to The Tablet, but it will be possible here to sum up situ- 
ations about which information is spread through the issues of our 
weekly contemporary, and often to give texts more fully. 

It is by no means intended to confine this section to events “‘he- 
hind the iron curtain’; in future issues there will be treatment of 
developments in France and Germany, Italy and the United States: 
but we begin this month with the complex problems of the Church 
in Czechoslovakia during 1949. In this case, the textual documenta- 
tion, so far as it is available in this country, has been very fully given 
in The Tablet, and we print this month on page xiv the only im- 
portant item in the series not given in extenso by our contemporary. 
which is the Memorandum addressed to the Government in Prague 
by the Czechoslovak Hierarchy when it met at Trnava on 14 
August for the consecration of two new titular Bishops, the Apostolic 
Administrator of Trnava and the Vicar-Capitular of Roznava. This 
is preceded by a résumé of the events leading up to that occasion. 


J. M.D. 


(% 28 December, 1948, on the very day after the announcement 
of the arrest of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary, it was an- 
nounced in Prague that the Czechoslovak Government was receiving 
“hundreds of letters and resolutions from works councils and private 
individuals’, calling upon the Catholic Bishops and clergy “to take 
up a positive attitude towards the people’s democratic regime”’. With 
the use of the same technique in Hungary, to present the Cardinal's 
arrest and punishment as the Government’s response to the angry 
demands of the people, so fresh in all minds, it was apparent that 
similar developments in Czechoslovakia would not be long delayed. 
The Czechoslovak Hierarchy, on their side, remained anxious for a 
revision of the Modus Vivendi, already twenty years old, to take 
account of the changed conditions since the war, and particularly 
since the coup by which, in February 1948, the revolutionary element 
in the Government had gained a final ascendancy. 
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On 1g January, 1949, President Gottwald received representa- 
tives of the Czechoslovak Hierarchy in audience, expressed satisfac- 
tion at their desire for a settlement between Church and State, and 
asked them to submit a summary of proposals and conditions 
which might provide a basis for negotiations. This they did, and a 
meeting between representatives of the Hierarchy and the Govern- 
ment accordingly took place in Prague on 17 February. These con- 
versations lasted for six hours, and were adjourned because it was 
declared on the Government side that the condition of any negotia- 
tions for a general settlement must be a new declaration of loyalty 
to the Republic on the part of the Church. 

The Bishops were somewhat surprised by this condition, since, as 
soon as possible after the coup of a year earlier, they had met at 
Brno, on 4 March, 1948, to draw up a letter which was sent to M. 
Cepicka, President Gottwald’s son-in-law and Minister for Justice, 
and the man in the Government most concerned with the Church, 
in which, to quote the letter sent to President Gottwald by Mgr 
Beran from Olomouc on 29 April, 1949, 


it was clearly stated that the Catholic Church is not tied to any form of 
politics or government, and that she will continue faithfully to fulfil her 
duties both to God and to the State. The Hierarchy also promised that 
in all undertakings and in all branches of Catholic life they would care- 
fully maintain aloofness from all partisan and political bias, and that 
they would devote themselves exclusively to relig‘ous activities. It was 
the position of the Hierarchy that it was not their concern to express an 
opinion in political matters, maintaining that for this purpose there 
existed the people’s political parties or representative bodies, formed un- 
der Article IV of the Constitution, and that the right and privilege to 
express confidence in the Government is reserved under Articles LX X XI] 
and LXXXIII of the Constitution solely and entirely to the National 
Assembly. 


In accordance with this position, the Bishops had declined to 
take any part whatever in the election campaign of May 1948; and 
it was a little ironic if, a year afterwards, they were to be rebuked 
for not having done so. It is, indeed, a striking illustration of the 
truth, well known to every student of the modern history of the 
Church, that, if she is sometimes accused of interfering too much in 
political affairs, she is equally often accused of not interfering 
enough. 

As Mgr Beran went on to remind the President in the letter just 
quoted, the entire Hierarchy had called on him on 15 June, 1948. 
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This Perverse Generation 
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“The author does something more than sound another of the 
many calls for Catholic Action. He analyses conditions as he finds 
them in the world today, lays bare the difficulties before Catholic 
reformers. . . . Much is said in little space, and that much is very 
thought-provoking. Irish News 


Poverty 
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Translated by Rosemary Sheed 


**This extremely balanced book on a subject which tends either to 
be explained away or else treated fanatically, is an important con- 
tribution to Christian thought. The translation is wholly admir- 
able. . . . There is no pettiness about this book. Indeed, it could only 
have been written by one who appreciated to the full the richness of 
all God’s gifts to men. Westminster Cathedral Chronicle 
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. this book is a distinctive and distinguished contribution on a 
subject of urgent importance . . . his work is uniformly careful, 
analytical, and well-documented, and the translation by Miss Riley 
is lucid and praiseworthy. The spirit of the book is Catholic in the 
best and most Christian sense of the word . . . altogether a valuable 
and commendable book.” Christian World 
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By D. J. B. HAWKINS 7/6 net 


*. . . examines and completes the framework (of Scholastical 
Philosophy) with a lucidity of expression in which even the most 
abstract notions cease to be remote or formidable. He has, moreover, 
the happy faculty of seeing the difficulties which present themselves 
to others.” Trish Press 
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after his election as President of the Republic, to assure him “‘that 
the Church and Catholics would always faithfully fulfil their duties 
towards the State” ; and on Sunday, 20 June, 1948, Mgr Beran him- 
self had sung a Te Deum in the cathedral in Prague in honour of the 
new President, and had ordered it to be sung and the bells to be 
rung in churches throughout the country. This action called forth a 
certain amount of criticism at the time; there were Catholics to 
think that perhaps the Archbishop was going too far in the direction 
of appeasement, and was over-ready to co-operate with a Communist 
regime. 

Yet despite all this past evidence of their anxiety to live at peace 
with the regime if it should be possible,' the Bishops agreed in prin- 
ciple, at the meeting on 17 February, 1949, that the demand for a 
new declaration of loyalty should be met. It could not, however, be 
given to mark the anniversary of the February coup, as was asked. 
because the Archbishop of Olomouc, who is Metropolitan of Moravia 
and second in dignity of the Czechoslovak Hierarchy, was in Rome 
on an ad limina visit. The matter was left until he should return, and 
the Bishops met to discuss it at Dolny Smokovec on 22 and 23 March. 

When they submitted their desiderata to the Government two 
months before, following the meeting with President Gottwald, they 
had asked, first, that the systematic attacks against the Church and 
her representatives, and in particular against the Holy Father. 
which had been going on for some time in the Press, on the wireless 
and in public speeches, should be suspended during the negotiations. 
There had been, however, no cessation, but rather an intensification 
of this propaganda, as our records amply show. They had asked also 
for the position of the Catholic Press to be improved, for little beyond 
diocesan bulletins was then allowed to appear; but here again the 
position, far from improving, had declined. In March, with one ex- 
ception, the diocesan circulars to Catholic Action were banned, and 
in April the official bulletins of Catholic Action were banned, to- 
gether with the Acta Curiae, although, as the Bishops pointed out, even 
the Nazis had not gone so far as to interfere with these publications. 
Shortage of paper was more and more made the excuse for preven- 
ting the Church from publishing anything at all. The Ministry of 
Information, by an order made on 27 April, even interfered with the 
publication and distribution of information by means of a mimeo- 
graphing machine.? The Bishops had asked, furthermore, for the 


1 This desire was never forgotten; see the document printed below, dated 
August 1949, where the Bishops write: ““We hope that our goodwill and out- 
stretched hand will not remain without a favourable response.” 

2 Mer Beran’s Pastoral Letter of 15 June, read on tg June 
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right of free assembly and association for religious purposes: “but 
instead we found that the Central Action Committee of the National 
Front gave quite unconstitutional orders prohibiting the training or 
assembly of Catholic youth outside the church’’.' Local orders later 
made this prohibition almost complete. On the other hand, the ideo- 
logical indoctrination of all Government employees continued apace, 
“‘with courses in which the faith and religion are mocked and treated 
with blasphemy”’, in a manner, as Mgr Beran pointed out, “contrary 
to all the principles of religious freedom, laws and prescriptions still 
in force regarding the protection of religions recognized by the State”’.? 

In his letter to President Gottwald on 29 April, Mgr Beran also 
described how the Church had been deprived of the remainder of 
her landed property ; “‘a step against whose merit we did not protest”. The 
Bishops asked, however, as he went on to say, for compensation and 
for a clear definition of their liabilities under this measure, and were 
given official promises that their requests in this respect would be 
met. But what in fact happened was that the provision by which the 
land holdings of an individual parish priest could not be taken if 
they were less than thirty hectares, or about seventy-five acres, was 
entirely and illegally disregarded. Mgr Beran continued : 


The result is that the Church has been left with only one source of 
income, namely, collections among the faithful. But these too were a 
thorn in the flesh of the Central Action Committee of the National 
Front in Prague, which issued an order prohibiting Church collections. 


And Mgr Beran gave examples of the enforcement of this order. 
The financial process was part of a plan which became more and 
more clearly apparent as the year wore on, by which the Church 
was first to be deprived of all material resources, and so to be vir- 
tually compelled to accept doles which the State would pay on its 
own terms. That, in fact, was the meaning of the Act which came 
into force on 1 November. 

Mgr Beran was, finally, careful to point out that “‘all these 
measures are at variance with the Constitution in force”: he cited 
Articles XVIII, XX and XXI, concerning the freedom of religious 
manifestations and professions of faith, and Article XXIV, regarding 
freedom of assembly. It is so, of course, in all the countries under 
Communist control: that the assault against the Church is preceded 


1 Quoted from Mgr Beran’s letter to President Gottwald on 2g April, 1949. 
already quoted above; a translation is printed in full in The Tablet of 25 June. 
? Ibid. 
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by the passage of the most fair-sounding and unexceptionable laws 
about religious freedom, for the benefit of whoever in the Western 
world may be gullible enough to attach importance to them. 

When, therefore, amid the rapid intensification of such measures, 
the Hierarchy met to discuss the required declaration of loyalty, at 
Dolny Smokovec on 22 and 23 March, the atmosphere was already 
more than a little difficult. Yet if no conclusion was reached at this 
meeting, it was not because of any reluctance to comply with the 
request which the Government had made a sine qua non of any settle- 
ment, but because, again to quote Mgr Beran’s letter of 29 April, “a 
secret microphone was discovered fitted under the radiator in the 
conference room’’, and the Bishops felt that in the circumstances 
their meeting could not continue. From this date they knew that 
“evidence” was being collected, and that what was being prepared 
by the State was not a settlement with the Church but, more prob- 
ably, aneventual trial comparable to the trial of Cardinal Mindszenty. 

Mer Beran wrote to the Minister of the Interior on 25 March, 
asking for an enquiry into the circumstances in which this secret 
microphone came to be in the room; the Minister replied on 1 April, 
but in such terms that Mgr Beran was obliged to write again on 
11 April rejecting the reply. He also wrote to the Prime Minister in 
protest, on 26 March; but the only answer was an increase of the 
persecuting measures against the Church, such as the banning of the 
«Acta Curiae which we have already noticed. So on 29 April the 
Bishops met at Olomouc to review the situation, and drew up the 
letter to President Gottwald from which we have been quoting. 
Copies were circulated to the clergy throughout the country. 

No reply from President Gottwald was ever received. On the con- 
trary, it was only a fortnight after the despatch of this letter that the 
clearest possible sign was given of the Government’s intentions: the 
first issue appeared of a bulletin styled Gazette of the Catholic Clergy, 
published by the Ministry of Education, Science and the Arts and 
circulated gratis to all priests, who were instructed to “acquaint all 
persons subordinate to them” with its contents, and to keep all copies 
for reference. The reason for suppressing the Acta Curiae became 
apparent: this was to take its place. The Hierarchy met again, in 
Prague on 17 May, when Mgr Beran sent a letter! in the strongest 
possible terms to the Minister responsible, M. Nejedly, drawing atten- 
tion in detail to some of the ways in which recent punitive financial 
and other measures against the Church, as announced in this Gazette, 
were both illegal and unconstitutional. 


' Of this letter also a full translation is in The Tablet of 25 June. 1949. 
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The second issue of the Gazette contained a Decree from the 
Ministry of Education, Science and the Arts, according to which no 
announcement on Church administration or appointments would be 
valid unless it was published in the Gazette, and any parochial vacanc\ 
for a priest must be reported to the Regional National Committee. 
the executive agents of the Government. 

At the same time as the intention to bring the Church under 
State administration was thus made clear the significance of the 
financial measures against the Church was also being revealed. The 
first issue of the Gazette told priests that they could always expect 
good financial treatment from the Government, provided their be- 
haviour met with approval: 


(To he continued 


MEMORANDUM OF THE ARCHBISHOPS AND 
BISHOPS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA TO THE GOVERN. 
MENT OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC: 

14 AUGUST. 1949 


HE Catholic Bishops of the Czechoslovak Republic, having met on the occa- 

sion of the consecration of Bishops at Trnava on August 14th [1949]. deeply 
concerned with the distress of the faithful caused by the Government's measures 
against the Church and by the activities of the apostate “Catholic Action’. and led 
by a desire to ensure the basic conditions of a free religious life, herewith submit 
the following memorandum to the Government of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

“‘We have been publicly charged with the accusation that the present un- 
favourable relations between Church and State have been brought about by the 
Episcopate, and that we even refuse to take an oath of allegiance to the State. 

“‘After the disruption of our conference of the Hierarchy at Dolny Smokovec.’ 
which was never explained. we addressed ourselves directly to the Head of the 
State, President Gottwald. in a memorandum dated April 29th, 1949,” and stated 
that we were ready to repeat the oath of loyalty to the Republic according to the 
wording of the existing Afodus Vivendi.? However. not only has that memorandum 
remained unanswered, but we have been denounced for refusing our expression of 
loyalty to the State; and in particular the validity of the oath of loyalty of thos: 
Bishops who have been consecrated since 1945 is being questioned. We therefore 
state once more that we have always been ready to swear loyalty to the Czecho- 
slovak Republic according to the wording of the existing Alodus Vivendi. In ow 
more recent statements. on various occasions when the autonomy of the Church 
was being curtailed. we have shown our deep desire for a settlement between 
Church and State. 

**The Minister Dr Cepicka, in his speech on July 15th, admitted various measures 
against the Church, as. for instance, the forced appointment of plenipotentiaries to 
[diocesan] chanceries, the banning of the Acta Curiae, interference with the semin- 
aries, the Church schools and the Catholic Caritas organization. the curtailment of 
the right of assembly, and so on. Moreover, the so-called ‘Catholic Action’ has been 
brought into being; has introduced confusion into the ranks of Czech and Slovak 

1 See above. when the hidden microphone was discovered. 
? The document quoted above. 


® The Modus Vivendi ot 2 February, 1928, which is still the instrument governing relations betwee: 
the Czechoslovak Government and the Holy See. 
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Catholics under the guise of seeking a settlement between Church and State: and 
has therefore rightly been proclaimed by us and by the Supreme Head of the 
Church to be an apostate movement. 

**We are of the opinion that the time is ripe for a revision of this hostile attitude 
towards the Church, and for this reason we are approaching the Czechoslovak 
Government with our suggestions and requests, and we hope that our goodwill and 
outstretched hand will not remain without a favourable response. 

“We note with regret that our meeting of the Bishops could not be attended 
by the chairman of our Hierarchy, the Archbishop of Prague and Primate of 
Czechoslovakia, Dr Josef Beran. We request, therefore, that all restriction of his 
personal freedom, of both movement and action, shall be lifted. We protest, more- 
over, against the imposition of plenipotentiaries [in diocesan offices throughout the 
country], by the Ministry of Education, Science and the Arts, and by the Com- 
missariat of Education in Slovakia. The imposition of these plenipotentiaries makes 
it impossible to carry on the life of the Church, because every action of a Bishop's 
office has to be counter-signed by the plenipotentiary. By this they usurp to them- 
selves the right to issue decrees on matters concerning the Sacraments, religious 
worship, morals and conscience. These measures have been introduced as punitive 
sanctions. 


LA passage has here been lost.} 


“In Slovakia, moreover, the measures taken by the Commissariat of Education 
have no legal basis. 

*The short time in which these plenipotentiaries have been in office shows 
clearly the scope of their illegal powers. In some dioceses they claim for themselves 
the right to issue decrees in all matters of ecclesiastical authority, and illegally 
make use of the seal of office, of the supreme symbols of the Church, and publish 
their own decisions without the knowledge of the Bishop. These plenipotentiaries 
usurp the right to issue decrees in matters of ecclesiastical property, and in some 
cases even interfere with our right to carry on transactions concerning the property 
of the Church. 

“‘We request, further, that interference with the education of young priests 
shall cease. We protest against interference in the relations of the Bishops with the 
faithful, against the silencing of our just defence, and against measures of persecu- 
tion. We protest, therefore, against the persecution of the clergy because they have 
read our Pastoral Letters and because of their exemplary performance of their 
priestly office. We protest against the continued publication of the Gazette of the 
Catholic Clergy, and we request full freedom for the banned Catholic Press. We call 
for the reintroduction of freedom of assembly, as safeguarded in the Constitution, 
and we also protest against the obstacles placed in the way of various acts of cus- 
tomary religious life. We protest against the closing of Church schools, against the 
requisitioning of Church and convent buildings, and against all measures inter- 
fering with religious liberty. We request the abolition of all measures interfering 
with the activity of Catholic societies, and particularly do we request the abolition 
of the ‘national trusteeship’ placed over the Catholic Caritas organization, over [the 
co-operative for producing vestments and liturgical vessels, controlled by the 
Church, at] Pelhrimov [in southern Bohemia] and over the Unitas Society [a 
co-operative, controlled by the Church, for producing altar wine] at Olomouc. 
We protest against the so-called ‘Catholic Action’, which acquired the name of 
Catholic Action illegally, since that appellation is reserved for certain activities 
of a lay movement under the leadership of the Bishops, and it is therefore in- 
admissible that this movement, directed against our episcopal authority, should 
call itself by that name. We request, further, an immediate end to any further 
organization of this apostate society, and to the support given it by the State. 
which is accompanied by material pressure against the faithful. . . . 


[A passage has here been lost.] 
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“We proclaim that we cannot accept the proposed solution as compensation for 
confiscated Church property. We insist on just compensation for this Church 
property, and proclaim that mutual agreement is necessary on basic questions con- 
cerning appointments to the ecclesiastical offices for the administration of Church 
property, since in these matters the canon law of the Church is binding. 

“In this respect, our approval cannot be secured by calling into conference the 
apostate ‘Catholic Action’. We warn against the promulgation of any laws which 
may be utterly unacceptable to us and to our clergy. We reserve to ourselves the 
right to submit all our suggestions, should negotiations be opened with us. 

‘With all our energy we protest against the slanders against the Bishops and 
against the Holy Father that were voiced in the speech of the Minister of Justice, 
M. Cepicka, on July 15th, 1949. We protest against charges that the Hierarchy is 
in the reactionary service of a hostile State. We do not pursue any political ends, 
but limit ourselves strictly to defending the Church against interference with that 
religious liberty which is safeguarded by the Constitution. On the contrary, it is 
necessary to hold responsible those who have perpetrated these illegal actions. 

“We protest against the charge that we are in the service of capitalism, and that 
we are opposed to the achievements and progress of the present time... . 

[Here the Bishops recall the Encyclicals Rerum .Vovarum and Quadragesimo 

Anno, quoting passages on the evils of capitalism. ] 

“The Church stands, and always will stand, for every improvement in the 
standard of living of the citizens. Human dignity has always had, and always will 
have, a defender in the Catholic Church. However, capitalism must not be confused 
with (the right to hold) private property, which the Church has always defended 
as a natural basis of human society. Private property is protected by our Constitution. 

“We protest against the unjust attacks against the Holy Father and the Vatican. 
depicted as arch-enemies of our people and our State, despite the testimony of the 
jate President, Dr Benes, which belies all slanderers. .. . 


[A short passage has here been lost.| 


“We protest against having our priests branded as traitors for performing their 
ecclesiastical and religious duties according to the laws of the Catholic Church, 
which is an accepted Church and which has the allegiance of the majority of our 
people. Membership in the Church is voluntary, and the Church therefore has 
every right to deprive anyone of membership in the Church who does not observe 
the laws of the Church, and breaks her discipline. The Church does not intend to 
torce her laws on anyone, but at the same time she cannot remain silent when her 
priests are forced to administer the Sacraments illegally. . . . It is surely unheard 
of in the civilized world to accuse a person of high treason for obeying the rules of 
the Catholic Church. 

~All these problems and sorrows, which we point out in general terms, are dic- 
tated to us only by our love for our people and our mother country. In spite of our 
recent bad experience, we do not renounce hope of a favourable solution to the 
problems of Church and State. We repeat once more that we always wish for a 
just settlement of the mutual relations of the State and the Church, if the State 
respects the freedom of the Church, and if the conditions and prerequisites already 
stated are observed : 


*“*t, The Christian outlook on life must be respected in public life by word and 
deed. 

“2. The Government must acknowledge the spiritual rights of the Roman 
Pontiff as Supreme Head of the Church, together with the rights of the Bishops 
who obey the Roman Pontiff in the field of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

**g, All measures limiting and threatening the religious liberty of the Catholic 
faithful in Czechoslovakia, as enumerated in our memorandum and in our 
previous statements, must be revoked.” 
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